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- Christ mas Pleasures 


The mistletoe hung on the chandelier, 
And he kissed her there with never a fear, 
For the soupwas delicious, the turkey fine, 


And then came the fruits and confections so sweet, 
But none of them better than Cream of Wheat. 

So the lovers were left to their billing and cooing, 
The pudding was rich, the sauce divine, And all the sweet nothings which constitute wooing. 


Cream of Wheat 


Meets Every Requirement of the Growing Body, and Supplies the Waste of Age; 
it is Brain and Muscle Food, as it is Chiefly Gluten and Phosphates. 


Your grocer will give you a really beautiful picture of Northwestern scenery whenever you buy two packages of 


Cert ee CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Frolie 
Fortune- 
Telling 


Calendar 
For 190] 


[ AN AMUSING GAME | 


The Frolie Fortune-Telling 
Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games. 











HIS unique Combination Calendar and 
Fortune Teller is a distinct art pro- 
duction of 16 pages, 6 x 6 inches, 

beautifully printed on heavy cardboard in 
14 colors. At once the handsomest calendar 
and most amusing and interesting game for 
everyone. Sent on receipt of 5 cents in 
stamps for mailing. 


Address Department “C” 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

















SIZE 8x Io inches. 


Art Platinotype. © Lucky Dogs fas 


The above engraving is a reduced reproduction of the famous copyrighted 
; bariy, § ; P re aa eae 
picture entitled ‘‘ Lucky Dogs,’’ only one negative of which is in existence. 


The picture is remarkable for the richness of its light and shade, and the incomparably 
happy posing of the subjects. It is truly an inspiration, as repeated trials to secure additional 
negatives have proven that it cannot be duplicated. This picture will always be rare because 
the supply is limited to our ability to print but a few each day of sunshine. 

The above reproduction cannot begin to give an adequate conception of the original. 
Many pictures sold at $10.00 do not possess a tithe of its artistic quality. For $1.00 we will send 
one of these pictures to any address, prepaid. 


J. MANZ & CO., 195 Canal Street, Chicago 
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eOLEARS 
GUEES 
AND 
SHIRTS 





you cannot feel dressed if ill at ease. You cannot be at ease if your collar doesn't fit. Your 
collar cannot fit you unless it fits the shirt, and you cannot get collars and shirty in one 
brand fitted to each other with cuffs to match unless you buy Lion Brand collars, cuffs and 
shirts. Two collars or two cuffs cost 2% eta. It doesn't pay to pay more. Shirts cost #1 
$1.50 or $2, depending on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. Do not send us money. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR COMPANY, Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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ONG before our 
is independence 
the American 
Colonies had estab- 
lished a trade with 
China, through the 
port of Canton, but 
for many years 
after the opening 
of the present cen- 
tury no official in- 
tercourse existed 
between the Gov- 
ernments. The 
war between Great Britain and China which began in 1840 
and ended in 1842, known as the ‘‘ Opium War,’’ was the 
culmination of efforts on the part of the Western Powers to 
secure protection for their commerce and establish a greater 
equality of official relations. 

Previous to that war a Consul had been appointed by the 
United States at Canton, but his relations were confined to 
intercourse by letter with the Governor of Canton. By that 
time the American trade with China through that single port 
had grown to large proportions, and President Van Buren 
had made it the subject of a message to Congress. At the 
conclusion of the British war, Secretary Webster, who had a 
clear conception of the great trade which might be opened to 
the enterprising American merchant in China, wrote for 
President Tyler an important message which was sent to 
Congress in December, 1842, and inaugurated our diplomatic 
relations with that Empire. In this message he stated that 
‘‘a citizen of much intelligence and weight of character’’ 
should be sent as a Plenipotentiary to establish official inter- 
course with the Chinese Government, and that ‘‘ to secure the 
services of such an individual a compensation should be 
made corresponding with the magnitude and importance of 
the mission.’’ Congress acted upon the recommendation, the 
desired appropriation was made, and Caleb Cushing, a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress from Massachusetts, was 
appointed Commissioner Plenipotentiary. 

Mr. Cushing had many difficulties and much trial of his 
patience in accomplishing his mission. He was taken to his 
post in a man-of- 
war, but when he 
arrived at the mouth 
of the river the ves- 
sel was refused per- 
mission to ascend 
to Canton, and the 
Governor of the city 
declined to give 
him a personal au- 
dience. Although 
his appointment 
and expected ar- 
rival had been long 
before announced to 
the Chinese authori- 
ties by the American 
Consul, no steps had 
been taken to re- 
ceive or treat with 
him. He thereupon 
proposed to proceed 
to Tien-Tsin in the 
man-of-war, en 
ruute to Peking. He 
was told in reply, 
by Imperial edict, 
that ‘“‘America 
never as yet having 
complied with the 
custom of present- 
ing tribute,’ and 
the danger of ex- 
citing alarm by the 
presence of a man- 
of-war being so 
great, he would not 
be permitted to go 
to Tien-Tsin. Mr. 
Cushing then pro- 
posed to go to the 
capital by land, and 
by a second edict 
the Governor was 
told to ‘‘ clearly ex- 
plain that neither by 
Sea nor by land can 
it be permitted him 
to enter Peking,’’ 
but that an Imperial 
commissioner of 
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high rank had been appointed by the Emperor to come to 
Canton and treat with him. In this way weeks and months 
wore away before Mr. Cushing could have sight of a Chinese 
official. Finally, after about four months’ waiting outside of 
Chinese territory, at Hongkong and Macao, he received a 
communication from Tsi Yeng, the Imperial Plenipotentiary, 
conveying the cheerful intelligence, as he wrote, that ‘‘in a 
few days we shall take each other by the hand and converse 
and rejoice together with indescribable delight,’’ which, in 
view of the delays and tergiversations experienced, Mr. 
Cushing was inclined to accept as a somewhat exaggerated 
figure of speech. 

But even then the negotiations were not to take place in 
Chinese territory, as Tsi Yeng appointed Macao, a Portuguese 
port, as the place of meeting. The time consumed in 
framing and agreeing upon a treaty, however, was not unduly 
prolonged, as the British Government had only recently con- 
cluded a treaty, and this was followed in most of its pro- 
visions, the treaty being signed July 3, 1844. Mr. Cushing 
received much credit for the successful accomplishment of his 
mission, and from that day forward our diplomatic relations 
with the Celestial Empire have remained unbroken. 


Webster’s The establishment of these relations 

Attempted recalls a piece of domestic political 

sor history of the period, especially interest- 
a 


ing because of the distinguished person- 
ages connected with it. Mr. Webster, 
appointed Secretary of State by Harrison, was the only mem- 
ber of the Whig Cabinet who remained in it under Tyler, 
after the latter apostatized from the party which elected him. 
After he had concluded the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary dispute, the main object for which he retained his 
portfolio, and smarting under the criticism of his old party 
associates, he resolved to retire from the Cabinet, but desired 
an honorable means of escape. So it was arranged with 
President Tyler that a special mission to London be created 
to adjust the Oregon boundary and other irritating questions 
with Great Britain; Congress was asked to make the neces- 
sary appropriation; and Mr. Webster was to be appointed the 
special Plenipotentiary. But Congress refused to vote the 
appropriation; it had, however, as we have seen, just made a 


* Looking from the right, the first of the group of three in the front of the picture is Chang Yen Hoon, Chinese Plenipotentiary, who was recently beheaded by order of the Dowager Empress for his pro-foreign 
sentiments. In the middie is Ex-Seoretary Foster, and on the left the second Plenipotentiary. The other persons are the staff of the mission, the American Consul at Nagasaki and Mr. Foster's secretary. 
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liberal appropria- 
tion for the new 
mission to China; 
whereupon, in 
order to secure a va- 
cancy for Webster, 
Edward Everett, 
our Minister in 
London, was nom- 
inated to the new 
mission to China, 
and strong influ- 
ences were brought 
to bear to induce 
him to accept; but he declined. Thus for a second time 
Webster was frustrated in having closed to him what John 
Quincy Adams termed ‘‘the back door by which he was 
skillfully to secure to himself a safe retreat from the Tyler 
Cabinet’’; and nothing was left to him but to resign as 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Everett was probably the best example our country 
has furnished of a polished and accomplished scholar achiev- 
ing success in politics. Educated for the pulpit, he turned 
his attention to literature, attended the German universities 
and enjoyed the acquaintance of the most distinguished men 
of letters of Europe, became a professor of Greek in Haryard 
College and afterward its president. Entering politics, he 
served successive terms in the lower House of Congress, was 
repeatedly elected Governor of Massachusetts, appointed 
Minister to England, succeeded Webster as Secretary of 
State, and closed his political career as Senator from 
Massachusetts. He was a polished writer, but his distin- 
guishing talent was his oratory, and this constituted the chief 
element of his success in public life. His last appearance 
on the platform was with Lincoln on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, when at the close of Everett’s oration the 
Martyr-President gave to the world his immortal utterance on 
free institutions. 

When Mr. Everett’s declination of the Chinese mission 
was made known in London, Lord Ashburton wrote to 
Secretary Webster expressing gratification at the result, and, 
referring to the Chinese mission, he added: ‘‘ He would be 
much too fine an 
instrument for such 
a purpose; it would 
be cutting blocks 
with a razor.’’ The 
sequel proved that 
Mr. Cushing was 
better adapted to 
the work. He was 
a unique figure in 
American politics, 
occupying a prom- 
inent place before 
the public for more 
than forty years. 
He began life as a 
Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat; became a 
Whig; ‘‘Tylerized”’ 
after the death of 
Harrison; for many 
years was an ar- 
dent Democrat, 
strongly supporting 
the Mexican War, 
in which he was a 
general; a faithful 
adherent of the 
Southern wing of 
the party at the 
Charleston and 
Baltimore conven- 
tions which nom- 
inated  Brecken- 
ridge as the pro- 
slavery candidate 
for President in 
1860 ; became a sup- 
porter of Lincoln 
and the Union 
cause; a follower of 
President Johnson ; 
and again a Repub- 
lican during the 
Grant Administra- 
tion. Probably no 
man of his time had 
such a_ checkered 
career. He was a 
fine scholar and one 
of the ablest lawyers 
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in the country. Thrice was he nominated by Tyler as 
Secretary of the Treasury and thrice rejected by the 
Senate; he held the post of Attorney-General under Pierce; 
was three times Minister to foreign countries; and his 
last public duty was as counsel with Evarts and Waite 
before the Geneva tribunal of arbitration. He was nom- 
inated by President Grant to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, but the Senate failed to confirm him. Notwith- 
standing his acknowledged abilities, his character .was 
not such as fitted him for that high post. He is one of 
several examples of our history where moral obliquity has, in 
the judgment of the American people, stood in the way of the 
attainment of the goal of his ambition. Of his appointment 
to the Chinese mission, John Quincy Adams makes this 
record in his diary: ‘‘ His obsequiousness and sacrifice of 
principle lost him the favor of his constituents, who repudi- 
ated him at the recent elections; but Mr. Tyler had more 
precious favors in his gift, and has lavished them in profusion 
upon Cushing.’’ 


When Blood The Cushing treaty remained the basis of 

: our diplomatic and commercial inter- 
Was Thicker course with China until 1858, when a 
Than Water general revision of treaty relations with 


the Western Powers occurred. The 
United States, Great Britain, France and Russia entered into 
new conventions in that year, whereby new ports were opened 
to commerce and the missionaries and native Christians were 
guaranteed protection. When the Chinese Government mani- 
fested a reluctance to carry the treaties into effect, Great 
Britain and France declared war, but the United States and 
Russia declined to resort to force. Secretary Marcy, on 
being invited by Great Britain to participate in the armed 
expedition against Peking, declined on the ground that the 
allies had objects beyond those contemplated by the United 
States, informing our Minister in China that he regarded 
peaceful measures as preferable to secure respect for the 
treaties. It was difficult, however, for Americans not to 
sympathize with the Anglo-French effort to open up the great 
Empire to commerce and Western civilization; and in the 
bombardment of the Taku forts the memorable incident 
occurred when Captain Tatuall, of the Navy, witnessing the 
engagement from one of our vessels, and seeing an English 
ship in distress, exclaimed, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water,’’ 
and interposed with his crew fer its relief, even in violation 
of our neutrality. 

The peaceful method of diplomacy with China has been 
uniformly followed by our Government up to the late Boxer 
outbreak and the assault on the American Legation at Peking. 
This friendly policy has been especially noticeable in our 
treatment of the opium traffic. At an early period in that 
controversy with Great Britain our Government discouraged 
the participation of Americans in the trade, and in 1880 
entered into a treaty stipulation by which our citizens are 
prohibited from engaging in the trade of importing opium 
into China. 

A marked indication of the spirit of justice which has 
animated our Government in its treatment of China is the 
voluntary return to it of a large sum which had been paid 
to indemnify American citizens for damages, which upon 
investigation proved to have been exaggerated. 


Problems The labor question has been the one out 
Regardin of which has grown some unpleasant 

& a g feeling, but that happily has not broken 
Immigration the harmony of the diplomatic relations. 


By the Burlingame treaty of 1868 Chinese 
of all classes were granted liberty of unlimited immigration 
to this country. The construction of the Pacific railroads 
brought over several thousand Chinese laborers, and soon 
thereafter they came in such large numbers as to alarm the 
native labor element of the Pacific Coast, and compelled our 
Government to take notice of this influx of cheap labor. A 
commission of able men, at the head of which was President 
Angell, was sent to China in 1880, and upon their represen- 
tation of the embarrassment occasioned to our country, the 
Chinese Government consented so to modify the treaty of 1868 
as to permit legislation of Congress to restrict the immigra- 
tion. And when it was found that the treaty amendment 
made in 1880 was insufficient for the purpose, the Chinese 
Government consented to a still further restriction of immi- 
gration by the treaty of 1894. It is true that Congress has 
been quite extreme in the laws passed to enforce the treaties, 
but the Chinese Government, recognizing the pressing char- 
acter of the demand for restriction under our popular system, 
has only asked that the existing laws be equitably applied. 
We have been put to shame by the mob violence which has 
been inflicted upon innocent Chinese, as at Rock Springs and 
Tacoma, much resembling the Boxer outrages; but our 
Government has not failed to make indemnity, though it 
seemed impotent to punish the leaders of the riots. 

A feature of our relations with China is the prominent part 
which Americans have taken in its affairs. Much credit is 
awarded to the famous British Colonel Gordon for his part in 
the suppression of the Taiping rebellion. In that connec- 
tion there is a tendency to belittle the services of the 
American officer, General Ward, who organized the ‘‘ Ever- 
Victorious Army’’ and demonstrated its effectiveness in 
action before Gordon was engaged, he having been called 
after Ward had fallen in battle. No greater indorsement of 
the latter’s military genius could have been given than by 
Gordon himself in adopting his organization and following 
his methods to the smallest details. 

The highest compliment ever paid by one nation to the 
people of another was the selection by the Emperor of 
China of Anson Burlingame, then Minister of the United 
States at Peking, to be the head of an imposing Embassy in 
1868, to visit America and Europe and negotiate treaties 
whereby the Chinese Empire could be placed on better rela- 
tions with the family of nations. Burlingame will be 
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recalled as a conspicuous actor in the stirring political events 
just preceding our Civil War. As a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, it was he who denounced in the House 
the brutal assault of Preston Brooks upon Charles Sumner in 
the Senate chamber. For this speech he was challenged by 
Brooks to fight a duel. Burlingame promptly accepted and 
named rifles at short range; and the duel never came off! 

In discharge of his Chinese mission, Burlingame and his 
mandarin suite visited Washington and most of the capitals 
of Europe, where he was received with distinguished honors, 
but at the height of his success he died at St. Petersburg. 
We can well surmise that had his life been spared he would 
have brought China out of its seclusion, and it would have 
been the Flowery Kingdom, and not Japan, which would 
have led in the regeneration of the far East. 


The Great When General Grant made his tour of 
Influence of the world, in no country was he received 

with higher honors or with greater con- 
Gen. Grant fidence than in China. John Russell 


Young, his traveling companion, tells the 
story, which may sound a little exaggerated to one not 
familiar with Oriental speech, that when Li Hung Chang 
came to welcome him he said: ‘‘ This is an auspicious day, 
in which the greatest man in the East has the honor to salute 
the greatest man of the Western world.’’ At his arrival 
Grant found the relations between China and Japan very 
much strained and war imminent between the two empires. 
It was through his active interposition that peace was pre- 
served. He then strongly urged the two neighboring govern- 
ments to enter into an alliance, but unhappily his advice was 
not acted upon. Referring to his mediation, Li Hung Chang 
in his peace negotiations in 1895 with Marquis Ito said: 
‘““When General Grant visited Tien-Tsin, and we became 
friends, he said to me: ‘ The loss of life in the Civil War in 
my country was so terrible that after I became President I 
was always anxious to avert war, and have ever since advised 
others to do so.’”’ 

So highly were Grant’s services appreciated by China, 
that every year on Decoration Day the Chinese Minister in 
Washington visits New York and, in the name of the Emperor, 
lays a wreath on the General’s tomb. 

Other Americans might be named who have rendered 
useful service to China, among whom may be mentioned Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, who has spent nearly half a century in that 
country, first as a missionary and afterward at the head of the 
Imperial University of Peking. He is an accomplished 
Chinese scholar, has translated Wheaton and other Western 
authors on international law, and has acted as the adviser of 
the Tsung-li Yamen, or Chinese foreign office, in diplomatic 
matters, 

It is gratifying to note that in the recent outbreak of anti- 
foreign hate and bigotry, which has taxed the patience and 
the charity of the Christian Powers to the utmost, the 
Government of the United States has not departed from its 
traditional policy of disinterested friendship and forbearance, 
and that, while it will spare no effort to secure indemnity 
and protection for American citizens, it will exert its influ- 
ence to preserve the autonomy of China. 


Oe) 
Personalities About Our Presidents 


By Fannie Casseday Duncan 


he study of the lives of the Presidents of the United 
States will reveal many curious and interesting coin- 
cidences. For example, John Adams, second President, was 
eight years older than Thomas Jefferson, who succeeded him 
in office; Jefferson was eight years older than James Madison, 
who came after him; and Madison was eight years older than 
James Monroe, who succeeded him. 

By another coincidence, President Washington ended his 
term of office in his sixty-fifth year; and so, too, did John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 

Again, John Adams’ death took place on the same day and 
very nearly at the same hour as the death of Thomas 
Jefferson. Stranger still, both of these great men died on 
the Fourth of July, 1826, whilst the nation was joyously 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of .the Declaration of 
Independence, which both these men had signed and which 
one of them had written. Mr. Adams was asked if he knew 
what day it was, and he answered: ‘‘Oh, yes, it is the 
Fourth of July. God bless it! God bless you all! It isa 
great and glorious day.”’ 

One other President passed out of life while the joy-bells 
were ringing on a Fourth of July—James Monroe, fifth 
President. He died in 1831. 

Still another strange coincidence, or rather fact—a_fact 
that would seem to give countenance to the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the blue-eyed race is the conquering race of the 
world—is that, with one, or perhaps two, exceptions, every 
President of the United States has had blue eyes of the typi- 
cal Saxon. 

With all the Marys there are in the world—and perhaps 
every family, either directly or in a collateral branch, has its 
Mary—it seems odd that only one of our Presidents had a 
Mary for his wife: Mary Todd, wife of Abraham Lincoln; 
and only three Marys have been mothers of Presidents: Mary 
Ball, mother of George Washington; Mary Armistead, 
mother of John Tyler; and Mary McDonough, mother of 
Andrew Johnson. 

Nancys have brought into the world two men who, through 
strange providences, have been called to office in great 
periods of far-reaching consequences to this nation: Nancy 
Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln; and Nancy Campbell 
Allison, mother of William McKinley. 

Great and widely-adopted as is the fashion for double 
names, only seven, or less than one-third, of our twenty- 
five Presidents have had double names. All of the early 
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Presidents, except John Quincy Adams, bore single baptismal 
names, as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison. 

Leaving the matter of coincidences, other interesting facts 
connected with the story of the Presidents will readily occur 
to the reader of American history. 

Of the twenty-four Presidents, eleven were of Southern 
nativity, two having been born in North Carolina, one in 
South Carolina, one in Kentucky, and seven in Virginia 
thus bearing out the right of Virginia to the title she early 
acquired of ‘‘ Mother of Presidents.’’ Ohio is nearest to 
becoming Virginia’s rival in this respect, having already to 
her credit five Presidents. Kentucky had the honor of being 
the mother of the men who occupied the Presidential chairs 
of the opposing parties during the Civil War, Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis. : 

The tallest President was undoubtedly Abraham Lincoln; 
he was six feet four inches in height. The shortest was 
probably Benjamin Harrison, although John Adams and 
Martin Van Buren were also very short men. The oldest 
President, when inaugurated, was William Henry Harrison, 
who was then sixty-eight years and one month. The 
youngest was Ulysses S. Grant, who was not quite forty- 
seven. 

The only babe ever born in the White House to a ruling 
President was little Esther Cleveland, who was born in 1893, 
though nine other babes have first opened their eyes in the 
Executive Mansion. 

Noting the sectarian bias of the various Presidents, we find 
a large number have. been Episcopalians— Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Pierce 
and Chester A. Arthur. .Washington laid claim to great 
liberality of creed, once saying to a number of friends who 
were conversing on the different faiths: ‘‘ Though I am a 
member of the Church of England, I have no exclusive par- 
tialities.’’ 

Zachary Taylor gave the subject of religion very little 
thought, but he regularly paid his wife’s dues to the 
Episcopal church and probably favored that church more than 
any other. 

John Adams and his son, John Quincy Adams, came of a 
long line of Puritan ancestors. In his early life John Adams 
had the intention of entering the ministry in the 
Congregational church, but soon found he could not assent 
to the Puritan doctrines. He studied law instead and joined 
the Unitarian church, of which church his illustrious son, too, 
became a member. 

Thomas Jefferson joined no church, and was accused by the 
religious people of his day- of being a rank infidel because of 
his delight in reading the works of Thomas Paine. But his 
life was a strictly moral one, and his writings do not show 
that he was an unbeliever. He it was who declared that the 
principles of a wise government included ‘‘ equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious 
or political.’’ 

Andrew Jackson was notoriously irreligious in early life, 
but after his retirement from the Presidency he became con- 
verted and joined the Presbyterian church. It has been said 
that he was led to Christianity by the godly life of his wife. 
In his final illness Doctor Edgar asked him what he would 
have done with Calhoun and the other nullifiers if they had 
kept on. ‘‘ Hanged them,.sir, as high as Haman!” was his 
reply. His last words were: ‘‘ J hope and trust to meet you 
all in Heaven, my dear children and servants.’’ 

Martin Van Buren never made any profession of religion, 
though his private character was above all suspicion. 

James K. Polk, on his death-bed, asked to be baptized into 
the Methodist faith. He received the sacrament and then 
‘‘ died without a struggle, simply ceasing to breathe, as when 
deep and quiet sleep falls upon a weary man.”’ 

Millard Fillmore affiliated with the Baptist church. 
have not much account of his religious views. 

James Buchanan was a Presbyterian, but joined the church 
after he retired from office. Buchanan was the prince of 
entertainers, and during his Administration the White House 
perhaps more nearly approached the ideal of an American 
court than at any time in its history. He was a bachelor 
President, but was ably seconded in his love of style and 
magnificent entertainments by his beautiful and accomplished 
niece, Harriet Lane. 

Abraham Lincoln was a member of no sect. He it was who, 
when passion and prejudice were at their highest, uttered 
this immortal sentence: ‘‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.’ 
If the White House during Buchanan’s Administration 
approached the ideal of a foreign court, it lost all trace of 
such during the Administration of Lincoln, who succeeded 
him; for the humblest and most oppressed had right of 
entrance there while President Lincoln reigned in the Execu- 
tive Mansion. . ; 

Andrew Johnson, though but a tacit believer, was inclined 
to Methodism. Grant and Hayes were both Methodists, 
though neither of them was noted for an aggressive type of 
religion. 

Garfield was a member of the Church of the Disciples, or 
Campbellite church, and sometimes preached in churches of 
that faith. Not many weeks before his assassination he told 
a friend with whom he was walking that he found the Lord s 
Prayer infinitely restful to him as he went about the daily 
duties of life. In those long and burdensome days at the 
last, when death and life fought so terribly within him for 
the mastery, he often dwelt upon the radiant belief of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland are both 
Presbyterians, Harrison being an elder in that church. 
Cleveland's father was a Presbyterian minister, and his 
grandmother on his mother’s side was a German Quakeress. 

President McKinley is a communicant in the Methodist 
church. 
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, any price, a man must be 





probably succeed in making a fortune. The man who 
goes into Wall Street to make a fortune will probably 
not succeed in making a living. 

That, in a nutshell, sums up the problem of a career in 
Wall Street. The Street is lined with examples that prove 
the truth of this aphorism. In half an hour you can pick up 
a dozen wrecks, men who went into the Street full of ambi- 
tion, firmly convinced that they would become millionaires. 
Their money gone, they still hang around the scene, piti- 
able objects. They seem unable to realize that their day is 
past, that no hope exists for them. 

Passing them on all sides are men who, having the ele- 
ments necessary to success, have made fortunes. They went 
into the Street in the.belief that it would yield them a good 
subsistence. They had no wild-eyed dreams of getting rich 
over night. They generally had little money, but they have 
made a success of it, where the other fellows, more fairly 
started at the outset, made a failure. 

No other life in all the world is so intense, so exacting as 
the life in Wall Street. Any man launching out on it had 
better examine his qualifications with a microscope; and let 
it be a microscope of high power. 

He must have the physical equipoise. He must have the 
mental equipoise. He must have the moral equipoise. If he 
is mentally and morally fitted for the life, and lacks the phys- 
ical strength, he will fail. He will fail with equal certainty 
if he lacks either the morality or the mentality. 

A man must have nerves of iron and a body that knows no 
fatigue. Weariness is as fatal as foolhardiness. It impairs 
the will. Unless he has 
exceptional strength of 
will, a man cannot follow 


T’ man who goes into Wall Street to make a living will 
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Men Who Make Money in Wall Street 


By S. V. White 


when everything tells you that things are going your way is 
so tremendous that unless a man is thoroughly and strongly 
balanced he will almost inevitably yield to it. Nothing 
seems so safe as to invest the money of your clients in stocks 
that you are confident must rise or fall as your experience 
indicates. The men are countless who have yielded to this 
temptation. They were unfit for a Wall Street career. 
People who think that the three qualifications I have set 
down are the property of any considerable number of men 
should study the records. They can pick out failure after 


failure, due entirely <o the absence of one or all of these 
three traits. It is a combination that is rarely met with in 
life. In every pursuit there are vicissitudes and trials that 


demand fortitude, but the worst of these that may arise can 
be foreseen with a reasonable degree uf certainty. Where 
they cannot be foreseen the conditions that bring disaster do 
not come in a moment, as they do in Wall Street. 


Disasters that The mari who goes into the manufacture 
Cannot be of woolens, for example, with a capital 

of $150,000, has a reasonable chance of 
Foreseen success, provided he understands the 
business thoroughly. No conditions can 
arise that will wipe out half of his capital in less than an 
hour’s time. He begins by building his plant; that will take 
him a year. When he starts his machinery it will be a month 
or six weeks before he accumulates sufficient stock to go into 
the market. Arrived at this time, being a prudent man, he 
studies the conditions. If they are favorable he puts his 
stock out, and if they are the reverse he holds back. His 
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credit system may be poor, and after he has sent his goods to 
market he may find that his collections are slow, or that sev- 
eral concerns to which he has sold are untrustworthy. All 
these processes are slow, and no tremendous strain on his 
system is involved in meeting every emergency that may 
arise. Even if bankruptcy comes he has been prepared for 
it by weeks or months of preliminary events. But in Wall 
Street disaster comes with the suddenness of a lightning 
flash. 

Over and over again in our history it has come through 
incidents that the operator could not possibly have foreseen. 
Who, for example, could have anticipated the Venezuelan 
message that sent stocks tumbling so fast that no one could 
see a stopping-place. 

In 1872, during the Grant-Greeley campaign, I became 
convinced that there was not enough money to go around, 
and sold out my stocks and traded on the “ short ’’ side ten- 
tatively. One bright Monday morning, and it was very 
bright for the ‘‘ bulls,’? came an incident that no human 
being could have foreseen. The Treasury Department 
announced that $44,000,000 of greenbacks, which had been 
withdrawn in 1865, had never been canceled, and were still 
cash in the Treasury. At the same time the Treasury 
Department appeared as a purchaser of Government Bonds, 
disbursing $10,000,000 for that purpose in a few days. 
Stocks started up, and I started to run to cover and get on 
board the train. The market did not stop rising before 
March or April, 1873. The panic of 1873 came one year later 
than I had figured out that it would, and before we got through 
with that spasm the Stock Exchange closed for a week. 

Wall Street responds 
immediately to circum- 
stances that leave other 





up his opportunities or get 
out of the way of danger. 

When I say that there 
must be perfect mental 
equipoise, I mean that he 
must be able in a high de- 
gree to think for ‘himself. 
He must be absolutely free 
from irresolution. 

Having made up his 
mind, after a very careful 
survey of the situation, he 
must be able to pass by 
the opinions of others, no 
matter what the tempta- 
tion. He must be able to 
act for himself, even when 
his actions are in direct 
opposition to those of the 
men all about him. 

There are many men who 
could have stormed San 
Juan Hill. There are few 
who can face a panic- 
stricken crowd in Wall 
Street and remain firm. 
The inclination to run with 
the pack on such an occa- 
sion is irresistible, except 
to the man gifted with 
almost superhuman 
strength of will power. 
When stocks are tumbling 
five and ten points at a 
time, and the Street is in 
an uproar, when securities 
are raining in from all 
sides, when sellers are 
frantically throwing their 
holdings into the pile at 


made of stern stuff to hold 
on. 

Talk about facing shot 
and shell; talk about stand- 
ing firm against a bayonet 
charge; that is almost 
child’s play compared with 
the fearful inclination to 
run tocover that comes 
over a man when he sees 
his fortune melting away 
at the rate of thousands of 
dollars every minute. To 
Stand on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange and face a 
break that is sending stocks 
down so fast that the min- 
ute hand on the clock seems 
to have stopped, is a test 
of will power that few men 
can endure. Those who 
can, make fortunes when 
their time comes. 

The man with the proper 
Moral equipoise is he who 
can handle other people’s 
money, as a banker, with- 
out ever being tempted to 
Use it in speculation. The 
temptation to take a flyer 





At the Authors’ 


MEETINGS like this, dear comrades of the pen, 
Though new with us, were old with lettered men ; 
They carry us back in thought three hundred years, 
To the days of gentle Will and rare old Ben : 


Who at the Mermaid Tavern loved to sit, 

Fresh from the parts they played, the plays they writ, 
And while they set the table in a roar 

Indulged in combats of good-natured wit. 


Nay, further back. For many a learned tome 
Recounts how in the palmy days of Rome 
Macenas, Horace, drained their cups of wine, 
_ And sometimes Virgil from his rustic home. 





By Richard Henry Stoddard 


We are happier, wiser, stronger now than then, 
Since, governing ourselves, we govern men : 

They knew of old no weapon but the Sword ; 
We know to-day a better one—the Pen ! 


Club 


Johnson in Boswell’s pages still we see 
Presiding at the Mitre, drinking tea : 

But was it tea he drank there? 1 forget : 
Hardly, I think, so disputatious he. 


The poet in the time of good Queen Anne 

Whate’er he was not, was a thirsty man, 
Frequenting coffee-houses, Button’s, Wills’, 

Where blood did often end what ink began. 


Less prodigal in these less poetic days, 
We prosper mofe in mofe prosaic ways ; 

Good husbands, fathers, some good business men, 
Preferring solid cash to empty praise. 


business interests practi- 
cally unaffected for days 
and weeks and months. 


with which Guiteau took 
Garfield’s life had hardly 
expended itself in the air 
before Wall Street felt the 
effect in the stock market. 

The announcement of 
the suspension of a big 
firm will knock values to 
pieces on the Street in less 
than five minutes. 

The man who goes into 
the business down there 
with $150,000 may see one- 
half of his capital wiped 
off the slate in thirty min- 
utes, owing to an occur- 
rence that no one could 
have anticipated. 

An institution that ranks 
high one moment may 
have the props knocked 
entirely from under it at 
the next. The checks of a 
bank may be circulating 
freely all morning. At one 
o’clock the bank examiner 
may step in, close down the 
business and render these 
checks non-negotiable. 

Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
a banking house in the 
foreign exchange business, 
of boundless credit, its 
bills floating in every part 
of the world, stood one 
hour where J. P. Morgan 
& Co. stand to-day in pub- 
lic estimation. The next 
its suspension was an- 
nounced. Confidence in 
the stability of the house 
had been unlimited up to 
the very moment that it 
shut down. Every stock in 
the market went to pieces. 
Hundreds were wiped out 
through no fault of their 
own. No amount of expe- 
rience and conservatism 
could have saved them. 
They were the victims of, 
an occurrence with which 
they had absolutely noth- 
ing to do, and which, never- 
theless, affected all their 
holdings. 

Perpetually to face con-. 
ditions such as these is a 
struggle which few can 
stand. It is a fierce fight 
for survival, and the man 
who is not equipped for 
it had better keep away. 
A nervous headache at an 
inopportune moment 
may mean the loss of a 
fortune. ; 








The sound of the pistol. 















A man to succeed on the Stock Exchange should know 
when to stand out of the market. The instinct to stay by an 
operation is almost universal. It was some time before I 
could learn that unless I was in absolutely perfect condition 
physically I had better stay out of the market, no matter 
what my interests were at the time. 

Until I was sixty years old I could do without sleep all 
night and yet go into the Street the next morning with a per- 
fectly clear head and unimpaired mental faculties. Now I 
cannot do this. Experience has taught me that a sleepless 
night impairs my will power, and such an impairment is 
fatal. 

Another trait that is seldom found is the ability to let the 
market alone. Oncé a man has the fever of speculation he 
feels that he must be perpetually doing something. For 
years we had a customer who, no matter what the conditions, 
could never rest content. Day after day he had to go into 
the market and operate on one side or the other. I remon- 
strated with him. I pointed out that such a course was 
enough to ruin a man who had the Bank of England behind 
him, but the man was absolutely unable to watch the market 
fluctuate and not do something. 

It takes a cool head and excellent judgment to let a whole 
day pass without making a single turn. More money has 
been made by the exercise of this judgment by the few men 
who possess it than has been made in many big operations. 

No task is more difficult than to outline for the guidance of 
others the knowledge necessary to a successful career in 
Wall Street. It is subtle and evasive. There are no hard 
and fast lines. A man must: learn most things for himself. 
Those who have succeeded and those who have failed cannot 
leave for their successors a specified route that must be trav- 
eled to make success or avoid failure. It is as impossible as 
it is for the critic in art to hand down his faculty of criticism 
to the men who come after him. So many combinations arise 
that mean different things at different times that safe direc- 
tions cannot be given. I don’t know any other business 
where this is true. 

To the right man Wall Street offers no unattractive career. 
Money is made very fast when it is made. 


There are any number of very wealthy 
men in the Street to-day who started 
without a dollar in money. Out of my 
own office have come three bankers who 
can write their checks to-day for sums 
ranging from $250,000 to $750,000. They entered my employ 
as poor boys without special connections or alliances on 
which they could rely for help. They proved themselves 
shrewd, trustworthy and bright, and their advancement was 


Beginning 
Without a 
Single Dollar 





“ATO, SIR!” 
saidthe 
doctor of the 
American 
liner, as we 
sat together on 
the deck of the 
steamer on the 
first night out 
of Shanghai. 
“T?1ll never 
sign another 
certificate of 
lunacy, for 
I’ve quit di- 
viding men in- 
to sane per- 
sons and luna- 
tics. There 
isn’t enough 
S difference be- 
Ds . ~ tween the two 
5 to warrant 
making a dis- 
tinction be- 
tween them. I’ve known men who were perfectly sane, 
but who would some day break out and do the maddest sort 
of things; and I knew one lunatic who was the clearest- 
headed man I ever met, except when you mentioned arch- 
angels, when he would be sure to confide to you as a state 
secret that he was the archangel Gabriel. We’re all more 
or less sane and more or les mad. My friends think I am 
mad because I took this berth as ship’s surgeon, and I don’t 
doubt that they are right.’’ 

‘* By the by,’”’ said I, ‘‘ are there any pirates in these seas 
nowadays?’’ 

“*That’s an odd question for you to ask me, considering 
that we were just speaking of lunatics,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Why, 
I was once a pirate in this very part of the world myself, and 
my chief was a sane lunatic. I’ll tell you the story, if you’re 
not in a hurry to turn in. 

“*Tf I don’t tell it after what I’ve said, you’ll be sure that 
I am stark mad, which isn’t at all a good reputation for a 
doctor to have. 

““When I was in practice in New York I knew a man 
whom we’ll call Smith, seeing as I don’t care to mention his 
real name. He was a bookkeeper in an insurance office, 
where he had a responsible place and a lot of hard work and 
just pay enough to keep body and soul together. You see 
the president of the company had a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and consequently there wasn’t much money 
left for his subordinates. Smith was a single man who had 
very few acquaintances, and was considered by the other men 
in the office to be a meek, bashful, timid fellow, who neither 


“Well!” says Smith, “I'm going to be a pirate” 
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natural and rapid. Every office of consequence in the Street 
can show similar instances. In proportion to success won in 
other lines of business, I dare say Wall Street is fairly well 
in the lead. 

It is not a safe proposition, however, for a man to embark 
on this career unless he has some capital and good connec- 
tions. Without these his qualifications must be exceptionally 
unusual if he goes to the front. 

The field of operation in proportion to the amount of capi- 
tal required is enormous. It is this very fact that makes the 
life such a strenuous one. When selling on margin you are 
carrying enormous values on a comparatively small invest- 
ment. Chances on either side, therefore, are tremendously 
multiplied as against the chances where capital is invested 
dollar for dollar. 

There are many instances where bankers and brokers 
make a very handsome income by acting simply as middle- 
men. In this field Wall Street offers a very safe career. 
The houses that stick closely to their province as brokers 
invest their earnings outside of the speculative field. They 
buy dividend-paying stocks which they lock up in their 
strong boxes. But the opportunity for making money quickly 
in Wall Street is so often presented that it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep out of speculation. Many ambitious men find it 
absolutely impossible. Therefore, though it can be done, it 
is done rarely. 

It is a fascinating game—when things are coming your 
way. When the market is going right, the money piles up 
in a way that fills your heart with delight. It seems then as 
easy as it seems to the little girl to learn to write when 
she is making all m’s and n’s. But when it is going the 
other way! I know of nothing with which to compare the 
sensation unless it might be a midsummer sleigh-ride in the 
sands of Coney Island, with the August sun broiling down on 
your head. The fascination disappears fast enough then. 
You wonder that it ever existed. 

The future of Wall Street is written in large letters. Its 
importance as a financial centre will grow constantly. It will 
become a greater and greater factor each year in the coun- 
try’s industrial life. Where seats on the Stock Exchange are 
selling to-day at $40,000 they will in the near future be sold 
for $100,000, so eager will be the scramble for them. 

Wall Street must always grow. It is the outlet for the 
money that pours in from all over the country, making New 
York the financial centre. 
cannot exist without the Stock Exchange. What could the 
City National Bank, for instance, do with its deposits of one 
hundred and twenty millions if Wall Street operations did 
not offer a constant market for call loans, in which it invests 
its money subject to check at sight. This consideration 


The Last of the Pirates. 


knew nor cared for anything except his official duties. But 
I knew him better than they did. I was his only intimate 
friend, and we used to spend at least two evenings a week 
together, except when I was sent for by a patient. The man 
was meek and modest, but he had a soul above bookkeeping. 
He was about the most romantic chap I ever met. He spent 
his leisure time reading novels, and he lived in a world of 
imagination. He was always putting himself in the place of 
the hero of the last story that he had read. One day he felt 
that he was an Indian chief, and he would walk down 
Broadway in the morning to his office with a stealthy sort of 
tread, keeping a bright look-out up and down every cross 
street for fear that Indians of a hostile tribe might be lying 
in wait for him. Another day he would be one of the Three 
Musketeers, and he would handle his umbrella as if it was a 
sword and he might have to whip it out at any minute, and 
set his back against a lamp-post and defend himself against 
a dozen armed brigands. 

‘‘ There isn’t a girl in any girls’ school who is more chuck 
full of romantic fancies than was meek little Smith. That 
was the reason why he was a happy man iu spite of the book- 
keeping, which was a thing that he naturally detested. But 
mind you! he was as sane as they make them. I never 
detected the slightest sign of anything abnormal about his 
brain so long as he was a poor clerk, adding up figures by 
day and dreaming of adventure by night. The only thing I 
ever knew him to do in those days that seemed inconsistent 
with his steady, sensible way of life was his purchase of a 
lottery ticket in the big Soldiers’ Home lottery that was 
started two or three years after the end of the Civil War, and 
he was, so to speak, bullied into buying it by the other clerks, 
who told him that it was a patriotic duty to help forward a 
scheme for the relief of the suffering soldiers. 

‘Now, when that lottery was drawn Smith won the first 
prize, which was five hundred thousand dollars. He had 
paid five dollars for his ticket, and had told me at the time 
that he considered it a waste of money, and that in his 
opinion any man who expected to draw a prize ina lottery 
was no better than a professional idiot. But he won the prize 
all the same, and they say that he was far and away the cool- 
est man in the whole insurance office when he heard the news 
and the boys came to congratulate him. 

‘* Smith gave notice that he would resign his place as book- 
keeper at the end of the month, and he kept on adding up his 
figures just as he had always done, and giving no sign that 
he considered himself a capitalist. I was out of town when 
he drew the prize, and I didn’t see him until a day or two 
before his time at the insurance office was up. After I had 
congratulated him on his good luck and told him how glad I 
was to see him take it so coolly, I asked him what he calcu- 
lated to do when he left the insurance company for good 
and all. 

‘Smith answered in a general way that he expected to 
travel for a while and see the world.. I saw plainly enough 


The great financial institutions , 





alone will keep Wall Street alive. And as the country 
grows, and prosperity grows, Wall Street will ever take to 
itself an equal growth. From the standpoint of the future, 
therefore, the man who goes into the Street for a career wij] 
be assured of a permanent avenue for his exertions. 


Dud 
An Illogical Currency 


Ay WAS originally intended that the currency of the United 

States should be decimal throughout, but somehow there 
seems to have been an irresistible tendency to escape from 
that system. The quarter is certainly not a decimal fraction 
of a dollar, and one is at a loss to account for the persistence 
of the number three, which has turned up in the three-cent 
pieces (two kinds) and the three-cent postage stamp. That 
three-dollar bills have not been printed is due merely to the 
good sense of Secretaries of the Treasury, inasmuch as the 
now-existing law, which dates back to 1864, authorizes the 
issue of notes of that denomination. There was, as will be 
remembered, a three-cent note in the days of the fractional 
paper currency. 

The nickel three-cent piece was authorized in 1865 and 
stopped in 1890. In 1857 first appeared the nickel cent with 
a flying eagle, which was discontinued in 1864, and in the 
latter year the two-cent piece was started, running until 1873. 
The twenty-cent silver piece was first issued in 1875, but 
after three years it was withdrawn, because so many people 
mistook it for a ‘‘ quarter.’’ Another of Uncle Sam’s recent 
mistakes in coinage was the nickel five-cent piece with the 
big V, and without any mark of ‘‘ cents’’ on it—an omission 
of which ingenious but dishonest persons took frequent 
advantage by gilding the token and passing it for a five- 
dollar gold piece. The ‘‘ trade dollar,’’ authorized in 1873, 
was intended for exportation to the Orient, where, being worth 
slightly more as bullion than the Mexican dollar, it was 
expected to make a market for American silver. It was sus- 
pended in 1878. 

The old copper cents and half-cents returned to the 
Treasury are converted into new-style cents by adding to 
their material five per cent. of tin and zinc. Bronze two-cent 
pieces already have this alloy, and they are converted into 
cents also. 

Blanks for the modern cents are sold to the Government 
under contract at the rate of seventy-three cents per 1000, so 
that Uncle Sam’s profit on these little pieces is very large. 
On the other hand, he loses on the gold coins, each of which 
contains exactly its face value in gold bullion, without count- 
ing the copper alloy. Our ‘‘ nickel’’ coins are seventy-five 
per cent. copper. 


By W. L. Alden 


that he wasn’t telling me all that he meant to do, and I told 
him so, and said that, considering what old friends we were, 
he ought to make a clean breast to me and let me advise him 
about the future. I could always fetch Smith by an appeal 
to our old friendship, and when he began to say in a hesi- 
tating sort of way that he hoped I wouldn’t judge him too 
harshly if I didn’t altogether approve of his plans, I knew 
that I was going to have the truth. 

‘* Presently he said: ‘ Doctor, if you had had a longing to 
do something particular all your life and couldn't do it on 
account of not having enough money, and if you should sud- 
denly come into no end of money, wouldn’t you naturally 
think of carrying your old longing into effect?’ 

“© Of course I should,’ said I; ‘ that is, provided it wasn’t 
something which an honest man couldn’t do.’ 

“<*T’m going to have a yacht,’ says Smith. 

‘** That’s all right,’ says I. ‘Only I can’t make out why 
you should have any hesitation about mentioning it to me.’ 

‘**T haven’t told you all yet,’ says Smith. ‘If I tell you 
what I mean to do with the yacht you’l! sot give me away, 
will you?’ 

‘** You can trust me,’ I replied. ‘In my profession I have 
to be a sort of well of dark and deadly secrets, and I’1l regard 
you as a patient, confessing something to me as a doctor.’ 

‘*“ Well!’ says Smith, ‘I’m going to be a pirate.’ 

‘** Rather late in the day for that sort of thing,’ says I, 
humoring him, for I began to think that his brain had been 
turned, after all, by his sudden good luck. 

‘** Doctor,’ says Smith, ‘I’ve longed to be a pirate ever 
since I was a boy. Of course I don’t mean that I wanted to 
make people walk the plank, or to do anybody any injury, 
but there was always a tremendous fascination for me in the 
thought of scouring the seas in my own vessel and making 
war on the whole world. I don’t expect you to understand 
it, but I’ve fancied myself a pirate thousands of times, and it 
has been one of the chief comforts of my life down at that 
insurance office. Often when I was adding up columns I 
would fancy that I was adding up the pieces of eight and the 
treasure generally that I had captured, and when I lay in bed 
at night I would feel my schooner rising and sinking on the 
swell of the Pacific, and would say to myself that I should be 
sure to overtake the Spanish galleon in the morning. I have 
led boarding parties without number with my umbrella, and 
rushed aft along the bloody deck of a captured ship to pull 
down the flag with my own hands. No, I’m not crazy. I’m 
only a peculiar sort of ass. But I’m telling you the truth 
when I say that the dream of my life has been to be a 
pirate, and now that the chance has come to me I’m going to 
realize that dream just long enough for me to know what It 
feels like.’ 

‘“Well! we talked a lot more that evening, and I made up 
my mind that Smith was just as sane as he ever had been. 
The only difference between him and other men was that he 
meant to carry out a longing that lots of other men have had, 















who lacked the courage to carry it out. I gathered that 
Smith meant to fit out a yacht as a pirate vessel and to cruise 
with her until he had captured one ship. He said that he 
would then abandon piracy and would make good to the 
owners of the ship all the loss that he might have caused 
them. He said he should need a doctor on board his yacht 
and he wanted me to take the place. As he assured me that 
nobody should be killed or hurt in the least by him or his 
pirate crew I said I would accept his offer. You see I wanted 
a holiday, and had always been fond of the sea. Besides, I 
calculated that if I went with Smith I could keep him from 
carrying his scheme any further than arming the yacht and 
occasionally flying a black flag when nobody was in sight. 
There was where I was wrong, as the result showed, but I 
never really supposed when I accepted the post of doctor on 
board Smith’s yacht that I was going to be a genuine pirate 
and run the risk of a halter. 

‘The yacht was built in accordance with Smith’s plans. 
He didn’t know much about boat-building, but he told a 
builder what he wanted and the man went ahead and turned 
out a craft that suited Smith down to the ground — or perhaps 
I should say down to the water. She was of about four hun- 
dred tons and she had two screws, one on each side of the 
keel, so far forward of her stern that they were completely 
out of sight. So far as I know, she was the first twin-screw 
boat ever built, and nobody has ever since tried the plan of 
putting the screws where Smith had them, though I’ve 
always thought that it had its advantages over the usual 
plan. The lines of the boat were those of an ordinary 
sailing yacht instead of a steamer, and when her telescopic 
funnel was out of sight, and she was under sail, no one 
would have dreamed that she was a steamer. Smith had 
her rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner, and painted her 
white. She was as handsome a boat as 
you’d care to have, and a good sea boat 
besides. She would do fourteen knots 
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commit a genuine act of piracy, but would content himself 
with owning an armed vessel, and with overhauling and 
scaring an occasional Kanaka fisherman or Chinese junk. 

‘*In the course of a few days we reached a quiet little 
island, inhabited by only about half a dozen lazy Kanakas. 
It wasn’t big enough to hold many more, and they told us 
that traders never came there. We anchored the yacht inside 
the reef, and then Smith began a transformation scene that 
occupied about a week. Three yards were brought up from 
below and crossed on the foremast and foretopmast, turning 
the yacht into a topsail schooner. Then she was painted 
black, her funnel was telescoped and her screw disconnected, 
and we sailed out of harbor as a topsail schooner, that resem- 
bled the steam yacht that had put into that harbor about as 
much as a North River steamboat resembles a monitor. The 
Chinamen and the rest of the crew were exercised with rifles 
every day, and the gunner got his guns in order and taught 
the men how to handle them well enough to make a fair 
show. 

** We ran back to the China coast under sail and, having a 
fair wind, we made the passage in less than a week. We 
hove to about forty miles south of Shanghai, and then Smith 
called all hands and made them a speech. He said that for 
reasons which he needh’t go into he meant to stop a certain 
American tea clipper that was about due at Shanghai, and 
take a certain small article out of her. He would be obliged 
to make a display of force in doing this, and although no one 
would be hurt, for of course there would be no resistance 
offered by the clipper, the act would legally be piracy. He 
went on to say that he had taken such steps to conceal the 
identity of his yacht that the act of piracy could never be 
traced to him or to any one on board the yacht, provided the 
men kept their mouths shut. After he had accomplished his 


act of real piracy, and he calculated that if he boarded a ship 
and took out of her only so much as an old comb, he would 
be entitled to consider himself a genuine pirate. 

** We hove to for about three days, and then we sighted a 
big clipper coming up hand over fist, with skysails set and 


weather topmast stunsails. We hauled our sheets aft and 
went for her, and when we were within about half a mile we 
fired a shot across her bows with our six-inch rifle. At first 
the captain of the clipper didn’t understand that we meant 
him to heave to, but a second shot, which passed pretty close 
to him, couldn’t be misunderstood, and he hauled down his 
stunsails and backed his main-yard. Then Smith ordered 
his eight Chinamen—each man with a rifle and with two 
revolvers stuck in his belt—into a boat, and he and I fol- 
lowed them and rowed over to the ship. 

‘*T went on board with Smith, leaving the Chinamen along- 
side. The captain met us as we climbed over the rail and 
wanted to know what in we meant by stopping his ship 
on the high seas, and who we were, anyway. I would hardly 
have known Smith, he was that stern and short. He said: 
‘Captain! You will have the box of treasure brought up and 
handed over to me. On that condition I will spare your 
lives and let your ship go free. Refuse, and I will sink you 
with all hands.’ 

*** Are youa lunatic, or what are you?’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘ Whatever you are, I’ll see you before I'll obey 
your orders.’ 

‘* Smith turned to the rail and waved a handkerchief to his 
yacht. In answer to the signal a flag was run up to the 
peak of the mainsail. It was a black flag with a white 
skull and bones. 

‘** That will show you what I am,’ said Smith quietly. 
‘ Now bring up that box or I will pull back to my schooner 
and open fire. You know how 
many six-inch shells your ship can 
take in between wind and water 














under steam, which in those days was 
considered fast, and when her screws 
were disconnected and she had a good 
leading breeze she would do nine knots 
under sail. 

‘“When the yacht was ready for sea, 
Smith and I went aboard her and we 
started for China, by way of the Suez 
Canal, which had just been opened. He 
had a captain who was a first-class 
sailor and an intelligent, gentlemanly 
companion, but I knew the man had once 
been tried for having run a cargo of 
slaves from Africa to Florida, and had 
escaped hanging by the skin of his 
teeth. The mate was a stupid sort of 
chap from Nova Scotia, and the crew 
were rather a rough set who had been 
selected by the captain himself. Smith 
hadn’t said a word about piracy to me 
for a long time, and I had almost for- 
gotten that he had ever proposed to turn 
pirate. He talked as sensibly as ever 
about other things, and so far as I could 
see he was bound on a regular yacht- 
ing cruise like any other rich and idle 
man. 

““We started under steam and kept 
under steam all the way to Shanghai. 
I’m not going to bore you with an ac- 
count of the passage out to China. 
We stopped at the regular places, 
such as Bombay and Colombo and 
Singapore; and we had a look at 
Batavia and Bangkok and Canton. 
Smith seemed to enjoy himself, and 
I’m sure that I did the same. Every- 
thing went smoothly with the machinery 
and the crew, and I made up my mind 
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and still keep afloat.’ 

‘The captain knew when he 
was beaten. He sent an officer 
and two men below into the sa- 
loon, and presently they brought 
up a box with a seal on it. 
‘There’s the money,’ said the 
captain. ‘ Take it and go. I’m 
helpless just now, but I shall live 
to see you dance on nothing.’ 

‘Smith ordered the box to be 
lowered into the boat, and then 
he said to the captain: ‘ Do not 
think too harshly of me. It is 
the injustice of man that has 
driven me to this wild and law- 
less life. Remember that the 
Pirate of the Yellow Sea spared 
your life when it was at his 
mercy, and do not teach your 
children to curse him.’ With 
that Smith bowed politely and 
we went over the side into our 
boat and rowed back to the yacht. 
Then we hauled down the black 
flag and, putting the schooner 
close-hauled, with her head to 
the southwest, we left the clip- 
per hull down in an hour. 

‘*We ran back to our island, 
where we changed our rig, painted 
the yacht white once more, sent 
our guns down below and hoisted 
up our funnel. Then we steamed 
away for Valparaiso, where we 
arrived in due time and paid off 
our men, shipping a new crew 
and sailing for Yokohama with- 
out having been in port more 








that living on board a first-class yacht 
was a great sight better than practicing 
medicine in New York. I suppose that 
was what made me take this berth that I have now. _ It’s an 
easy, comfortable life, and now I’ve got used to it I seldom 
feel sorry that I gave up living ashore. 

‘When we reached Shanghai I noticed that Smith seemed 
to have something more on his mind than mere sightseeing, 
and, as you’ know, there isn’t very much of that to be done 
at Shanghai. He and the captain used to talk a good deal 
together by themselves, but as it wasn’t any business of mine 
I didn’t take the trouble to ask Smith what it meant. But 
one day there came aboard eight Chinese sailors, and a hard 
crowd they were. As I afterward found out, they were pro- 
fessional pirates to a man and the captain had hired them for 
a job of piracy. 

“‘ After we had shipped the Chinamen, who, I ought to say, 
lived by themselves, and weren’t called upon to do any work 
—same as if they had been passengers— we steamed out of 
Shanghai harbor and headed about southwest. I knew that 
wasn’t the course for Japan, which I had supposed would be 
our next stopping place. Smith told me that he wanted to 
have a look at some of the Pacific islands, and as he might 
meet with cannibals who would attack the yacht he had taken 
along the Chinamen to add to our fighting strength. As soon 
as we were clear of the land the men went to work and got 
up a six-inch rifled gun and two howitzers and a Gatling gun 
from the hold, where they had been stowed under the ballast. 
That startled me considerably, for it convinced me that Smith 
hadn’t given up his notion‘of playing pirate; and the fact 
that he had shipped that gang of Chinamen looked as if he 
meant to play it seriously. However, I didn’t say much to 
him, for he hinted to me pretty plainly that he didn’t care for 
my advice except in a medical way, and soI let things drift 
along, calculating that Smith wouldn’t have the cheek to 


purpose in stopping the clipper he should take the yacht 
back to the island and restore her to her original appear- 
ance. Then he would put the crew ashore at any port of the 
Pacific that might suit them, paying each man a thousand 
dollars in addition to his wages. 

‘** Now,’ he concluded, ‘if there is any man who doesn’t 
dare to stand by me in this affair he is at liberty to go below 
and stop there as soon as we sight the clipper. All I have to 
say to him is that he will lose the best chance of making a 
thousand dollars that a sailorman ever had.’ 

‘““Well! Every man of the white crew agreed to stand by 
Smith, and of course the Chinamen weren’t consulted. The 
mate was the only man who kicked. He said that he had a 
family ashore, and that he didn’t propose to be hung as a 
pirate to gratify any man’s foolishness. However, con- 
sidering that Mr. Smith had always treated him like a white 
man, he didn’t want to interfere with his plans; and if, when 
the time for attacking the clipper came, Mr. Smith would 
kindly put him in irons and keep him there until the thing 
was over, he would be greatly obliged to him and would turn 
to afterward and do his duty as usual. This was agreed to, 
and I don’t believe a better satisfied and jollier set of pirates 
ever sailed than we were while we lay waiting for that 
blessed clipper. 

‘T knew that it would be of no use trying to persuade 
Smith to drop his piratical scheme, and, as I wanted to see 
how it panned out, | didn’t care to imitate the mate’s 
example and go into irons. I found out from Smith that he 
wasn’t looking for a particular clipper, but was meaning to 
attack the first one that we sighted. Also, that his story 
about wanting a particular article that was aboard a clipper 
was all nonsense. What he wanted to do was to commit one 


than twenty-four hours. 

‘* You never saw a more aston- 
ished man than Smith was when 
he opened the box that we took from the clipper. It con- 
tained six thousand trade dollars in silver. You see Smith 
never supposed that there was such a thing as a box of treas- 
ure aboard the ship and he had asked for it merely because 
the demand sounded piratical. And what was more, he 
never supposed that the captain would be fool enough to give 
him a box that contained anything valuable, seeing as he 
might have handed over a box of old clothes, and taken the 
chance that Smith wouldn’t opeg it until it would be too 
late to come back and rectify the mistake. Smith didn’t 
wait an hour before he sent to the owners of the clipper an 
order for twelve thousand dollars, which he afterward knew 
that they had received, although they never published the fact. 

‘We stopped at Yokohama for about a month, and then 
Smith sailed for home. I didn’t go with him, for I took a 
vacant berth as surgeon on one of the Pacific Mail boats and 
here I have been ever since. Smith never did any more 
piracy. He said that he was completely satisfied. He had 
been a pirate once and the recollection was enough to make 
him happy for all the rest of his days. Nobody ever sus- 
pected that we were concerned in the attack on the clipper. 
It was generally believed that our schooner was a Chinese 
pirate with a renegade English or American captain, and as 
she was never heard of after her single act of piracy, it was 
supposed that she must have gone to the bottom. The sailors 
that we left at Valparaiso never talked, or if they did, no- 
body believed what they said. Smith died a year or two 
ago, and the papers all said what a good and honest man he 
was. That was true enough, though he had been a pirate. 
What I should like you to tell me is whether Smith was a 
lunatic or a sane man? Take your time, for it’s a conun- 
drum that you can’t find the answer to very easy.” 
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exhibiting the character of the contemporary engineer- 

ing school of the United States, and the ‘‘ direct prac- 
tical benefits’’ accruing to young men fortunate enough to 
secure the special training which they offer, is a novel, and 
should be a very useful, contribution to current literature. 
The technical instruction of young men, after the conclusion 
of their academic education, concerns not only the graduates 
of these schools themselves but also every member of the 
community. It is through the enlarging and perfecting of 
manual training, trade school and professional engineering 
and other forms of technical education that the highest pros- 
perity of the nation, in a material sense, is to be secured. It 
is not until material prosperity can be attained that moral 
and intellectual growth can be given highest development in 
any people. Leisure and opportunity, comfort and freedom 
from sordid cares and anxieties regarding the immediate 
future must be secured if a nation is to find time tor study 
and thought and intellectual cultivation, or even if it is to 
develop its best morality and spiritual life. 


T's series of articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


The Great The best illustration of the outcome of 

systematic education directed toward the 
Work Done perfection of the productive industries 
in Germany and the improvement of professional 


methods, and of their joint output, is seen 
in Germany, where now for generations the whole nation 
has been engaged in the production of a ‘‘ complete and per- 
fect’’ system of national technical education, comprehend- 
ing every department of production and construction. The 
recent wonderful progress of that nation in its competition 
with other and more favored countries, its rapid increase in 
wealth, and its immense development of manufactures and of 
commerce are largely due to, if not mainly the result of, this 
scientific and universal and systematic training of the people 
for the life and work of the people, continued under the 
direction of the ablest minds among the statesmen, the edu- 
cators and the professional men of the nation. No other 
nation has developed such a system to a similar extent or 
with anything like equal returns. No other nation, in fact, 
has ever yet developed so wise a body of statesmen or so 
admirable a national policy for the promotion of the indus- 
trial interests of its people. 


Why Progress The United States has had no such con- 
Here Has sistent and controlling policy, and the 

several States have usually only occa- 
Been Slower sionally taken up their greatest problem 
with real earnestness. Effective action 
could not be had in our country, as in Germany, as the 
outcome of official, governmental, systematic and universal 
promotion of the ‘‘ practical’’ sidé of education. Educators, 
in fact, as a rule in our country have little knowledge and 
less interest ia that department which is so vitally important 


to the average citizen and workingman, and often are in abso- © 


lute ignorance of what is being done by other nations. 

The Morrill Land Grant bill of 1862, apportioning large 
areas of public lands to the several States for educational 
purposes, the foundation by a number of States of 
“‘ mechanical and agricultural ’’ colleges in compliance with 
that law, and here and there a privately endowed institution, 
constitute the whole equipment of the country for a work in 
which Germany employs technical universities, colleges, 
lower-grade schools and special schools in large numbers in 
every province and in all her great cities, placing the techni- 
cal university and college beside the academic both in rank 
and in honor, and giving them equal support. The result has 
been that Germany has increased her manufactures tenfold 
in less than a generation, and her commerce twentyfold. 
The technical university at Berlin has four thousand students 
and is compelled to refuse admission to outside applicants 
formerly accepted with cordiality. Every city and town in 
Germany has its schools offering special instruction in those 
branches of industry and their underlying sciences in which 
the place has special interest. There are schools of textile 
manufactures in the cotton and woolen manufacturing dis- 
tricts, schools of chemical engineering and of chemical 
manufactures in those cities in which those industries are 
most extensive, and commercial schools—forty of them —in 
the commercial cities. . 


American With us, comparatively little of this 

education supplementary to the academic 
Schools Need is to be found. It is not because there is 
More Money no demand, or because our young men 


are not ready to take advantage of the 
opportunity to learn the systematic and scientific methods 
and principles of their chosen life-work; it is simply because 
we have not yet developed statesmen, in national or state 
legislatures or in our boards of education, sufficiently well- 
informed and far-seeing and patriotic to inaugurate such a 
system, or such schools, as a part of the national or of the 
state system of governmental work. Such schools as we 
have are crowded, and such graduates as are available are 
promptly found place in the mechanism of business. Our 
primary need is a body of national and other bodies of state 
legislators capable of planning and efficient enough to carry 
into successful operation a system such as Germany has 
developed, modified to meet the special needs and the 
peculiar conditions of our country. 


Editor's Note— This is the first of a series of articles by the 
heads of our technical oe aes setting forth the material advantages 
which have accrued to their graduates from their special training. 





Some progress is, however, being made, and the state uni- 
versities of the Middle and Western States and the great 
colleges of the Eastern States are all beginning to do good 
work. A beginning is actually made; although the former 
class of institutions still need far more effective backing by 
the state governments, and the latter need considerably larger 
endowments and more intelligent interest in the work on the 
part of their directors. 

The special schools, the various ‘‘ institutes of technology,’’ 
are usually quite untrammeled and are doing a grand work, 
only hampered by lack of funds. This latter disability is 
indeed universal among our institutions of learning of all 
grades. All are more or less mendicant and dependent 
upon individual liberality for their extension, their equip- 
ments and their endowments. 


The alumni of these institutions, public 
or private, are now beginning to secure 
their opportunities in the great work, and, 
although Germany is far in advance of 
us in this direction, we may hope that the 
peculiar genius of the American people may prove equal to 
meeting the handicap successfully. We are now sending out 
graduates from our technical schools and colleges, and from 
the manual training and trade schools of various grades, 
large bodies of very well-trained men in many departments 
of industry, mechanical and agricultural, and they are 
rapidly bringing our people to a realization of the opportuni- 
ties and the needs of our industrial system, and are showing 
no less effectively the advantages of vocational and profes- 
sional training in the industrial arts. Sibley College, for 
example, has sent out from a hundred to one hundred and 
thirty graduates each year, recently, in mechanical, electrical 
and other departments of engineering, and is, to-day, giving 
technical instruction to over 650 young men, and the other 
departments of technical work of Cornell University are doing 
each its share, while the College of Agriculture is teaching 
scores of thousands, literally, in its ‘‘ university extension ” 
and ‘‘ nature study’’ work, and every state university and 
some of the ‘‘academic’’ colleges are taking hold effect- 
ively of the same great work. 

The demand for such specially educated and trained men, 
“* liberally and practically ’’ trained, as the Morrill bill puts 
it, is large and is increasing with great rapidity, and the 
sentiment of employers regarding this class of young men 
has been completely revolutionized since the writer began 
his work in this field a generation ago. For years it was 
next to impossible to induce superintendents and managers 
of establishments to admit these young men to their shops or 
to give them opportunity to secure a business experience 
supplementary to their school training; now our letter-files 
often contain applications for ten where one is available, 
and, recently, we have had requests to supply dozens to 
single employers. The country needs such men and is 
discovering the fact. 

Practically all the graduates of such schools of reputation 
find immediate employment, and the smaller among the best 
grades of school often have every man engaged long before he 
completes his course of technical work and takes his degree. 
Now and then a student appears, to enter upon the work, who 
has been sent by a proposing employer to prepare himself, in 
advance of his engagement; many have practically secured 
their places in advance by some provisional arrangement. 


The Success 
of a Practical 
College 
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mploye r er vaca- 
.. are tion in the workshops of the railways of 


the country and in the locomotive build- 
ing establishments. A few, as might 
have been expected, failed to meet the demands made upon 
them; but the great majority not only proved efficient but, 
through their exceptional efficiency, often secured a promise 
of permanent employment after completing their college 
work. 

Of one man the superintendent wrote: ‘‘ He has done more 
work and better work than any man, old or young, in the 
whole establishment.’’ He had profited well by his instruc- 
tion in the practical side of his work. We have seventy-five 
men in the shipbuilding establishments of the country, 
although the school of naval construction is still in its 
infancy. A thousand of our men are distributed among the 
engineering establishments of the land, and they are to be 
found in all parts of the country, operating the manufacturing 
establishments, the electric light and railway works and innu- 
merable minor industries. Nearly a hundred are teaching 
engineering science. The Purdue Exponent gives the fol- 
lowing as the average salaries of such cases as have been 
reported: After graduation, $460; after one year, $690; two 
years, $875; three years, $1090; four years, $1150; five 
years, $1200; six years, $1500. On our lists is one young 
man who has refused an offer of $8000, and many others are 
securing the highest compensation in their respective depart- 
ments of industry. 

Among the teachers of engineering science, fully one-half 
are professors in charge of departments and all are engaged 
in the dissemination of ‘‘ liberal and practical’’ education, 
through the applied sciences, throughout the land. Germany 
will some time, it is hoped, have a successful rival in the 
United States in systematic industrial education. In the 
higher departments, and especially in the practical work of the 
shops and drawing rooms, and in laboratories of mechanics, 
engineering and applied physics and chemistry, the Germans 
are, in fact, now taking lessons from our technical institutions. 


In the business world our young men of combined scientific 
and practical knowledge are taking their proper place, and 
foreign visitors to our great iron and steel works and to other 
extensive industrial establishments are astonished to find 
already the direction so largely in the hands of this class of 
ambitious, talented, well-educated and efficient young men, 
comparatively recently from the technical schools. 

The next generation will see the whole industrial system of 
the United States, probably of the civilized world, directed 
by men of higher education, technically and professionally 
trained in all the sciences as well as the arts of their special 
fields of labor, and such a renaissance of invention, discovery 
and general improvement in the arts and trades and manu- 
facturing systems of the country and the world as will tran- 
scend anything seen even during the nineteenth century, 
Brain and brawn, science and art, learning and labor, work- 
ing together as parts of one integral mechanism, will promote 
the advancement of the highest and best interests of the 
nation through the advancement of its material interests at 
an unprecedented rate— provided educators, and especially 
statesmen, are wise, patriotic and efficient in their respective 
departments. R. H. THURSTON, 

Director of Sibley College (Cornell University). 
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graduates was sent out by the Stevens Institute of 

Technology, there was, in the minds of most employ- 
ers, a decided prejudice against the graduates of so-called 
technical schools, founded, I believe, on the rather impracti- 
cable character of some such graduates of foreign schools, or 
of graduates holding diplomas from some colleges in this 
country where the training was of an imperfect, non-practical 
character. 

For example, I recollect that one of our earliest graduates, 
who went into the employment of one of our most important 
railways, was told by the superintendent under whose imme- 
diate charge he was placed, that he would probably require 
a couple of years to unlearn the stuff with which he had been 
loaded at the Institute. It is of interest to note that some 
months later when, at my suggestion, the superintendent of 
another division of the same railway sent for this young man 
to conduct some tests, the superintendent first referred to 
declined to part with him as he was too useful where he was, 
and within some six or eight years this young man was the 
division manager of an important section of the same road. 

The history of this young man finds its parallel in a num- 
ber of other cases, and suggests what is the fact, namely, 
that as years rolled on our graduates grew in favor, until for 
some years past my effort has been directed to picking out 
men among our graduates to fill places offered, rather than 
to find places for our graduates. 

Indeed, in the case of the last two graduating classes 
(those of 1899 and of 1900) every man was engaged before 
the day of Commencement. 

As an illustration of this change of view on the part of 
employers, and of the light in which our graduates are now 
regarded, I cannot do better than quote a few words from a 
letter in which Mr. Andrew Carnegie announced his intention 
of presenting to the Institute a building to be used as a 
Laboratory of Engineering. In this letter Mr. Carnegie says: 
‘“We owe much to Stevens, for many a valuable man has 
come to us from it.’’ 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that in a number of our 
best-managed railroads and machine shops it is the rule to 
accept no newcomer, in a position which offers the prospect 
of future indefinite advancement, except as an apprentice. 
This rule has been adopted for various reasons, one of which 
is to nullify the effect of personal influence and ‘‘ pulls,’”’ and 
a graduate must not be disappointed if he is refused any 
higher position at the start, or be surprised if he is directed 
to do very menial or trying work as a test of “‘ grit.’’ 

One of our graduates, who is now general manager of one 
of the most important systems of electric railways, told me 
that the first piece of work he was set to do was the attach- 
ment of the insulators and wires to the poles of a road under 
construction, and the next was to get down into the pit in the 
car-sheds and clean up the electric switches on the cars. _ 

Another was directed to clean out some cattle cars which 
had come in for repairs on a railway of which, within a few 
years, he was superintendent of motive power. : 

I will again quote a few words from Mr. Carnegie which 
illuminate this situation. In a recent letter he says: ‘‘ Our 
boys begin at the foot, and I could not introduce even 4 
nephew of my own in any position whatever. We train our 
own boys, taking them young from the technical 
( Stevens preferred).’’ The italics are Mr. Carnegie’s. 

Some time since I had occasion to go over our list of gradu- 
ates and classify them in reference to the positions they 
occupied. I thus found that over twenty-five per cent. were 
superintendents, general managers or like officers of large 
corporations, or, in other words, were the executive heads of 
the various corporations in which they were employed; and 
of the remaining seventy-five per cent., the great ma: 
were in the direct line of advancement to like positions. 

The above may sound somewhat like an example of boast- 
ing, but it is simply a statement of fact which can be ve 
by any one who will take one of our catalogues and run 
through the names and locations or positions of our graduates 
there recorded. HENRy¥ Morton, Pu. D., LL. D., 

President of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 


Mee than twenty-five years ago, when the first class of 
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4. C. EDWARDS 


musing before the fire. With the freedom of an old 

friend, I at once threw myself in my usual familiar atti- 
tude at his feet, and gently caressed his boot. I was induced 
to do this for two reasons: one that it enabled me to get a 
good look at his bent, concentrated face, and the other that 
it seemed to indicate my reverence for his superhuman 
insight. So absorbed was he even then, in tracking some 
mysterious clue, that he did not seem to notice me. But 
therein I was wrong—as I always was in my attempt to 
understand that powerful intellect. 

“Tt is raining,’’ he said, without lifting his head. 

‘* You have been out, then?’’ I said quickly. 

“No. But I see that your umbrella is wet, and that your 
overcoat has drops of water on it.’’ 

I sat aghast at his penetration. After a pause he said 
carelessly, as if dismissing the subject, ‘‘ Besides, I hear the 
tain on the window. Listen.’’ 

I listened. I couid scarcely credit my ears, but there was 
the soft pattering of drops on the panes. It was evident 
there was no deceiving this man! 

“* Have you been busy lately?’’ I asked, changing the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ What new problem—given up by Scotland Yard as 
inscrutable — has occupied that gigantic intellect?’’ 

He drew back his foot slightly, and seemed to hesitate ere 
he returned it to its original position. Then he answered 
wearily: ‘‘ Mere trifles—nothing to speak of. The Prince 
Kupoli has been here to get my advice regarding the disap- 
pearance of certain rubies from the Kremlin; the Rajah 
of Pootibad, after vainly beheading his entire bodyguard, 
has been obliged to seek my assistance to recover a jeweled 
sword. The Grand Duchess of Pretzel-Brauntswig is desirous 
of discovering where her husband was on the night of the 
fourteenth of February, and last night’’—he lowered his 
voice slightly —‘‘ a lodger in this ‘very house, meeting me on 
the stairs, wanted to know why they didn't answer his bell.”’ 

Icould not help smiling—until I saw a frown gathering 
on his inscrutable forehead. 

‘* Pray to remember,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘ that it was through 
such an apparently trivial question that I found out Why 
Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife, and What Happened to Jones! ’’ 

I became dumb at once. He paused for a moment and 
then, suddenly changing back to his usual pitiless, analytical 
style, he said: ‘‘ When I say these are trifles, they are so in 
comparison to an affair that is now before me. A crime has 
been committed and, singularly enough, against myself. 
You start,’’ he said; ‘‘ you wonder who would have dared to 
attempt it. So did I; nevertheless, it has been done. J 
have been robbed /’” 

“You robbed! You, Hemlock Jones, the Terror of 
Peculators!’’ I gasped in amazement, arising and gripping 
the table as I faced him. 

“Yes! Listen. I would confess it to no other. But you 
who have followed my career, who know my methods; you, 
for whom I have partly lifted the veil that conceals my plans 
from ordinary humanity; you, who have for years rapturously 
accepted my confidences, passionately admired my induc- 
tions and inferences, placed yourself at my beck and call, 
become my slave, groveled at my feet, given up your prac- 
tice except those few unremunerative and rapidly decreasing 
patients to whom, in moments of abstraction over my prob- 
lems, you have administered strychnine for quinine and 
arsenic for Epsom salts; you, who have sacrificed-anything 
and everybody to me—you I make my confidant! ’’ 

I arose and embraced him warmly, yet he was already so 
engrossed in thought that at the same moment he mechani- 
cally placed his hand upon his watch chain as if to consult 
the time. ‘‘ Sit down,’’ he said. ‘‘ Have a cigar?’’ 

“‘ T have given up cigar smoking,’” I said. 

‘“ Why?” he asked. 


| FOUND Hemlock Jones in the old Brook Street lodgings, 


a 
| — thrust out my 
1! hat, overcoat, 
umbrella and 
overshoes the cigar case. It was incrusted with dia- 
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I hesitated, and perhaps colored. I had really given it up 
because, with my diminished practice, it was too expensive. 
I could afford only a pipe. ‘‘I prefer a pipe,’’ I said laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ But tell me of thisrobbery. What have you lost?”’ 

He arose and, planting himself before the fire with his 
hands under his coat-tails, looked down upon me reflectively 
fora moment. ‘‘ Do you remember the cigar 
case presented to me by the Turkish Ambas- 
sador for discovering the missing favorite of 
the Grand Vizier in the fifth chorus girl at the 
Hilarity Theatre? It was that one. I mean 


monds.’’ 

“‘ And the largest one had been supplanted 
by paste,’’ I said. 

‘** Ah,’”’ he said with a reflective smile, ‘‘ you 
know that?’’ 

**You told me yourself. I remember con- 
sidering ita proof of your extraordinary per- 


you have lost it?’’ 

He was silent fora moment. ‘‘ No—it has 
been stolen, it is true—but I shall still find it. 
And by myself alone! In your profession, my 
dear fellow, when a member is seriously ill, he 
does not prescribe for himself, but calls in a 
brother doctor. Therein we differ. I shall take 
this matter in my own hands.’’ 

‘* And where could you find better?’’ I said 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I should say the cigar case 
_, is as good as recovered already.”’ 
-- ‘*]T shall remind you of that again,’’ he 

said lightly. ‘‘ And now, to show you my 
confidence in your judgment, in spite of my determination 
to pursue this alone, I am willing to listen to any suggestions 
from you.”’ 

He drew a memorandum book from his pocket and, with 
a grave smile, took up his pencil. 

I could scarcely believe my senses. He, the great 
Hemlock Jones, accepting suggestions from a humble indi- 
vidual like myself! I kissed his hand reverently, and began 
in a joyous tone: 

“* First, I should advertise, offering a reward ; I should give 
the same intimation in handbills, distributed at the ‘ pubs’ 
and the pastry cooks’. I should next visit the different 
pawnbrokers; I should give notice at the police station. I 
should examine the servants. I should thoroughly search 
the house and my own pockets. I speak relatively,’’ I added 
with a laugh. ‘‘ Of course I mean your own.’’ 

He gravely made an entry of these details. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ I added, 
*‘you have already done 
this?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ he returned 
enigmatically. ‘‘ Now, my 
dear friend,’’ he contin- 
ued, putting the notebook 
in his pocket and rising, 
‘would you excuse me 
fora few moments? Make 
yourself perfectly at home 
until I return; there may 
be some things,”’ he added 
with a sweep of his hand 
toward his heterogencous- 
ly filled shelves, ‘“‘ that 
may interest you and while 
away thetime. There are 
pipes and tobacco in that 
corner,’’ 

Then nodding to me 
with the same inscrutable 
face he left the room. I 
was too well accustomed 
to his methods to think 
much of his unceremonious 
withdrawal, and made no 
doubt he was off to inves- 
tigate some clue which 
had suddenly occurred to 
his active intelligence. 

Left to myself I cast a 
cursory glance over his 
shelves. There were a 
number of small glass jars 
containing earthy sub- 
stances labeled,“ Pavement 
and Road Sweepings,”’ 
from the principal thor- 
oughfares and suburbs of 
London, with the sub- 
directions ‘‘for identify- 
ing foot tracks.’’ There 
were several other jars 
labeled, ‘‘ Fluff from 
Omnibus and Road Car 
Seats,’’ ‘‘ Cocoanut Fibre 
and Rope Strands from 
Mattings in Public Places,’’ 
‘‘ Cigarette Stumps and 
Match Ends from Floor 
of Palace Theatre, Row 
A, 1 to 50.’’ Everywhere 
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ception.. But, by Jove, you don’t mean to say, 








were evidences of this wonderful man’s system and per- 
spicacity. 

I was thus engaged when I heard the slight creaking of a 
door, and I looked up as a stranger entered. He was a rough- 
looking man with a shabby overcoat and a still more dis- 
reputable muffler around his throat and the lower part of his 
face. Considerably annoyed at his intrusion, I turned upon 
him rather sharply, when, with a mumbled, growling apology 
for mistaking the room, he shuffled out again and closed the 
door. I followed him quickly to the landing and saw that 
he disappeared down the stairs. With my mind full of the 
robbery, the incident made a singular impression upon me. 
I knew my friend’s habit of hasty absences from his room in 
his moments of deep inspiration; it was only too probable 
that, with his powerful intellect and magnificent perceptive 
genius concentrated on one subject, he should be careless of 
his own belongings, and no doubt even forget to take the 
ordinary precaution of locking up his drawers. I tried one 
or two and found that I was right— although for some reason 
I was unable to open one to its fullest extent. The handles 
were sticky, as if some one had opened them with dirty fin- 
gers. Knowing Hemlock’s fastidious cleanliness, I resolved 
to inform him of this circumstance, but I forgot it, alas! 
until—but I am anticipating my story. 

His absence was strangely prolonged. I at last seated 
myself by the fire, and lulled by warmth and the patter of 
the rain on the window I fell asleep. I may have dreamt, 
for during my sleep I had a vague semi-consciousness as of 
hands being softly pressed on my pockets—no doubt 
induced by the story of the robbery. When I came fully to 
my senses I found Hemlock Jones sitting on the other side 
of the hearth, his deeply concentrated gaze fixed on the fire. 

“*T found you so comfortably asleep that I could not bear 
to awaken you,’’ he said with a smile. 


I rubbed my eyes. ‘‘ And what news?’’ I asked. ‘‘ How. 


have you succeeded ?”’ 

‘* Better than I expected,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I think,’’ he 
added, tapping his notebook, ‘‘ I owe much to you.”’ 

Deeply gratified, I awaited more. But in vain. I ought 

to have remembered that in his moods Hemlock Jones was 
reticence itself. 1 told him simply of the strange intrusion, 
but he only laughed. 
- Later, when I arose to go, he looked at me playfully. ‘If 
you were a married man,’’ he said, ‘‘ I would advise you not 
to go home until you had brushed your sleeve. There are a 
few short, brown sealskin hairs on the inner side of your 
forearm —just where they would have adhered if your arm 
had encircled a sealskin sacque with some pressure!”’ 

‘* For once you are at fault,’’ I said triumphantly; “‘ the 
hair is my own, as you will perceive; I have just had it cut 


“Hand over that eigar ease |” 


— 


at the hairdresser’s, and no doubt this arm projected beyond 
the apron.’”’ 

He frowned slightly, yet, nevertheless, on my turning to go 
he embraced me warmly —a rare exhibition in that man of 
ice. He even helped me on with my overcoat and pulled out 
and smoothed down the flaps of my pockets. He was par- 
ticular, too, in fitting my arm in my overcoat sleeve, shaking 
the sleeve down from the arm-hole to the cuff with his deft 


fingers. ‘‘ Come again soon!”’’ he said, clapping me on the 
back. 
** At any and all times,’’ I said enthusiastically; ‘‘ I only 


ask ten minutes:twice a day to eat a crust at my office, and 
four hours’ sleep at night—and the rest of my time is 
devoted to you always—as you know.’’ 

** It is indeed,’’ he said with his impenetrable smile. 

Nevertheless, I did not find him at home when I next 
called. One afternoon, when nearing my own home, I met 
him in one of his favorite disguises—a long blue swallow- 
tailed coat, striped cotton trousers, large turn-over collar, 
blacked face and white hat, carrying a tambourine. Of 
course to others the disguise was perfect, although it was 
known to myself, and I passed him—according to an old 
understanding between us — without the slightest recognition, 
trusting to a later explanation. At another time, as I was 
making a professional visit to the wife of a publican at the 
East End, I saw him, in the disguise of a broken-down artisan, 
looking into the window of an adjacent pawnshop. I was 
delighted to see that he was evidently following my sugges- 
tions, and in my joy I ventured to tip him a wink; it was 
abstractedly returned. 

Two days later I received a note appointing a meeting at 
his lodgings that night. That meeting, alas! was the one 
memorable occurrence of my life, and the last meeting I ever 
had with Hemlock Jones! I will try to set it down calmly, 
though my pulses still throb with the recollection of it. 

I found him standing before the fire, with that look upon 
his face which I had seen only once or twice in our acquaint- 
ance—a look which I may call an absolute concatenation of 
inductive and deductive ratiocination-—from which all that 
was human, tender or sympathetic was absolutely discharged. 
He was simply an icy, algebraic symbol! Indeed, his whole 
being was concentrated to that extent that his clothes fitted 
loosely, and his head was absolutely so much reduced in size 
by his mental compression that his hat tipped back from his 
forehead and literally hung on his massive ears. 

After I had entered he locked the doors, fastened the win- 
dows, and even placed a chair before the chimney. As I 
watched these significant precautions with absorbing interest, 
he suddenly drew a revolver and, presenting it to my temple 
said in low, icy tones: 2 

‘* Hand over that cigar case! ’’ 

Even in my bewilderment my reply was truthful, spon- 
taneous and involuntary. ‘‘I haven’t got it,’’ I said. 

He smiled bitterly, and threw down his revolver. ‘‘I 
expected that reply! Then let me now confront you with 
something more awful, more deadly, more relentless and con- 
vincing than that mere lethal weapon—the damning, 
He drew 


inductive and deductive proofs of your guilt!’’ 
from his pocket a roll of paper and a 
* notebook. 

‘But surely,’’ I gasped, ‘‘ you are joking! 
You could not for a moment believe ——’’ 
I obeyed. 


‘Silence! Sit down!”’ 
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it was for Piccadilly and 
Mademoiselle 
that he was bound 


THE 


““You have condemned yourself,’’ he went on pitilessly. 
“Condemned yourself on my processes— processes familiar 
to you, applauded by you, accepted by you for years! We 
will go back to the time when you first saw the cigar case. 
Your expressions,’’ he said, in cold, deliberate tones, consult- 
ing his paper, ‘‘ were, ‘ How beautiful! I wish it were mine.’ 
This was your first step in crime—and my first indication. 
From ‘I wish it were mine’ to ‘I wi/Z have it mine,’ and 
the mere detail, ‘ How can I make it mine,’ the advance was 
obvious. Silence! But, as in my methods it was necessary 
that there should be an overwhelming inducement to the 
crime, that unholy admiration of yours for the mere trinket 
itself was not enough. You are a smoker of cigars.’’ 

‘* But,’’ I burst out passionately, ‘‘I told you I had given 
up smoking cigars.’’ 

*‘Fool!”’ he said coldly, ‘‘that is the second time you 
have committed yourself. Of course you told me! What 
more natural than for you to blazon forth that prepared and 
unsolicited statement to Prevent accusation. Yet, as I said 
before, even that wretched attempt to cover up your tracks 
was not enough. I still had to find that overwhelming, 
impelling motive necessary to affect a man like you. That 
motive I found in the strongest of all impulses— Love, I 
suppose you would call it,’’ he added bitterly —‘‘ that night 


you called! You had brought the most conclusive proofs of 
it in your sleeve.’’ 
** But——’’ I almost screamed. 


**Silence!’’ he thundered. ‘‘I know what you would say. 
You would say that even if you had embraced some Young 
Person in a sealskin sacque, what had that to do with the 
robbery? Let me tell you, then, that that sealskin sacque 
represented the quality and character of your fatal entangle- 
ment! You bartered your honor for it—that stolen cigar 
case was the purchaser of the sealskin sacque! 

“‘Silence! Having thoroughly established your motive, I 
now proceed to the commission of the crime itself. Ordinary 
people would have begun with that—with an attempt to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the missing object. These are not 
my methods.’’ 

So overpowering was his penetration, that although I knew 
myself innocent, I licked my lips with avidity to hear the 
further details of this lucid exposition of my crime. 

“You committed that theft the night I showed you the 
cigar case and after I had carelessly thrown it in that drawer. 
You were sitting in that chair and I had arisen to take some- 
thing from that shelf. In that instant you secured your 
booty without rising. Silence! Do you remember when I 
helped you on with your overcoat the other night? I was 
particular about fitting your arm in. While doing so I meas- 
ured your arm with a spring tape measure, from the shoulder 
to the cuff. A later visit to your tailor confirmed that meas- 
urement. It proved to be the exact distance between your 
chair and that drawer/”’ 

I sat stunned. 

‘*The rest are mere corroborative details! You were 
again tampering with the drawer when I discovered you 
doing so! Do not start! The stranger that blundered into 
the room with a muffler on—was myself! More, I had 
placed a little soap on the drawer handles when I purposely 
left you alone. The soap was on your hand when I shook it 
at parting. I softly felt your péckets when you were asleep 
for further developments. I embraced you when you left— 
that I might feel if you had the cigar case or any other articles 
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hidden on your body. This confirmed me in the belief 
that you had already disposed of it in the manner and for the 
purpose I have shown you. As I still believed you capable 
of remorse and confession, I twice allowed you to see I was 
on your track; once in the garb of,an itinerant negro min- 
strel, and the second time as a workman, looting in the win. 
dow of the pawnshop where you pledged your hooty.”’ 

‘* But,’’ Iyburst out, ‘‘if you ha@ asked the pawnbroker, 
you would have seen how unjust “ ; 

‘* Fool!’’ he hissed, ‘‘ that was one of your suggestions — 
to search the pawnshops! Do you suppose I followed any of 
your suggestions —the suggestions of the thief? On the con. 
trary, they told me what to avoid.”’ 

‘* And I suppose,’’ I said bitterly, ‘‘ you have not even 
searched your drawer.’’ 

** No,”’ he said calmly. 

I was for the first time really vexed. I went to the nearest 
drawer and pulled it out sharply. It stuck as it had before, 
leaving a part of the drawer unopened. By working it, how- 
ever, I discovered that it was impeded by some obstacle that 
had slipped to the upper part of the drawer, and held it 
firmly fast. Inserting my hand, I pulled out the impeding 
object. It was the missing cigar case! I turned to him with 
a cry of joy. 

But I was appalled at ‘his expression. 
was now added to his acute, penetrating gaze. 
mistaken,’’ he said slowly; 





‘* T have been 
**T had not allowed for your 
weakness and cowardice! I thought too highly of you even 
in your guilt! But I see now why you tampered with that 
drawer the other night. By some incredible means—possi- 
bly another theft — you took the cigar case out of pawn and, 
like a whipped hound, restored it to me in this feeble, clumsy 
fashion. You thought to deceive me—Hemlock Jones!— 
more, you thought to destroy my infallibility. Go! I give 
you your liberty. I shall not summon the three policemen who 
wait in the adjoining room—but out of my sight forever!’’ 

As I stood once more dazed and petrified, he took me 
firmly by the ear and led me into the hall, closing the door 
behind him. This reopened presently, wide enough to per- 
mit him to thrust out my hat, overcoat, umbrella and over- 
shoes, and then closed against me forever! 

I never saw him again. I am bound to say, however, that 
thereafter my business increased, I recovered much of my old 
practice, and a few of my patients recovered also. I became 
rich. I had a brougham and a house in the West End. But 
I often wondered, pondering on that wonderful man’s pene- 
tration and insight, if, in some lapse of consciousness, I had 
not really stolen his cigar case! 


Rae 
The Untitled Noblesse of England 


I he ERE are many families in the United Kingdom that, gen- 
eration after generation, have refused titles offered them. 
In the south of England live a family, the possessors of 
an estate the records of which antedate by some generations 
the Domesday Book. At any time during the past 250 years 
the head of this family could have had a title for the asking 
—rather, for the accepting — but for generation after gener- 
ation the head has held that no one who has occupied the 
throne of England has been possessed of a pedigree that 
enabled him or her to confer any honor upon the head of the 
oldest English family of which records bear testimony. 


Tales of the Grand Duke’s Opera 
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in Paris is going to sing the Toreador to- 

night instead of Signor Fremelli,’’ said 
Mademoiselle Grandin’s maid. As Mademoiselle’s 
maid was engaged in turning up the gas in the 
wire globes on either side of the dressing-table she 
failed to see the heightened color aroused by her 
information. When she turned it was to find the 
Mademoiselle seated in front of her dressing-table, 
intent on the duties of her make-up and alike 
indifferent to the absence of Signor Fremelli or 
the presence of Herr Krohn. 

True, at this particular moment Herr Krohn 
might naturally have been supposed at his post, 
at the Ducal Theatre of Enzisweiler. That he 
should be here, at Her Majesty’s Covent Garden, 
was very much out of the usual. The maid had 
indicated her own knowledge of this by the elab- 
orate slowness with which she had made the 
announcement. 

The season previous the Duke had loaned Herr 
Krohn to Madame Wagner for the Festival per- 
formances, but a year ago the Duke was not hav- 
ing one of his six daughters married as he was 
now. Opera being His Grace’s chief resource for 
the amusement of his guests on such occasions as 
this, and the baritone one of his foremost favorites, 
the situation appeared involved. 

Stranger still, not a line in any London paper 
had announced his coming. Fremelli was ill and 


Ts German baritone that Mademoiselle met 


Grandin Herr Krohn had arrived at an opportune moment 


for both audience and manager; but the question 
of his coming, to the informed, absorbed any 
interest in attendant conditions. 

The baritone himself paced his dressing-room, 
or rather one of the boxes dignified by that name, 


William Armstrong 
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at, Her Majesty’s. It was not of the Duke, her ladyship’s 
wedding, an absence without leave, the heat of the June 
night, or even of Fremelli that he was thinking. People 
would doubtless wonder how he got there, why a man of 
his reputation should make a London début as the 
Toreador in Bizet’s Carmen, and who would take his place 
at Enzisweiler in the Festival performance the night before 
the wedding. Just now none of these things interested 
him so much as what Mademoiselle Grandin would say, or 
perhaps only look, when she saw him in the smugglers’ inn 
in the second act. He had frankly to acknowledge to him- 
self that he had small right to expect anything. He had met 
her but twice. The first time he had spoken with his eyes; 
the second he had found his tongue. Neither had seemed to 
make an important impression. In all the long months (they 
were but two; yet so he counted them) since those consecu- 
tive days he had endeavored to abide his lot and the Duke’s 
decision after the established plan of the Enzisweiler Theatre 
and await the time of his short annual leave. But His Grace 
and the calendar proved insufficient as delaying powefs. 
He was not the groom, and the groom was the only man it~ 
dispensable at a wedding. He grinned to himself when 
he thought how fortunate this especial daughter of His 
Grace was in finding a groom at all. Surely the music to 
commemorate such a festival mattered but little if only It 
were triumphant in character. i 

Perhaps he might get back with an assurance of some kind 
from her in time to sing. If he did he would sing in a way 
that should make even the Duke forgive him. He was 
taking the chances into his own hands. He had a broken 
contract behind him and an uncertain future in front of him. 
The latter if happily adjusted might help out with the former. 
Just now he was pacing his dressing-room at Covent Garden 
uncertain of either. 

The call boy passed the open door, and inside of two 
minutes he was going on a mission for Herr Krohn. 


A look of contempt’ 
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** Mademoiselle Gran- 
din is talking in the 
wings with M. Mocque 
who sings the Don 
José,’’ was the news 
he brought back. 
Three times Herr 
Krohn started to in- 
terrupt that conversa- 
tion in the wings and 
ee aio tke three times his heart 
Toreador to-night” failed him. He was 

afraid of two things: 

the reception that 
Mademoiselle Grandin might give him in this moment of 
suspense and the degree of attention he might find her devot- 
ing to M. Mocque. He did not stop to think that M. Mocque 
had a wife and six homely daughters who strongly resembled 
him; he only resented the fact that Mademoiselle Grandin 
should be talking to any man, married or single, at the 
moment he had so long pictured when he should be near her 
again. Women had no hearts, anyway. Here he had sacri- 
ficed everything to be near her, and he had arrived only to 
find her happily entertained by another. 

By this time he’ had worked himself into a rage, but his 
curiosity got the better of his temper, and the call boy went 
on a second errand of inquiry. This time Herr Krohn felt 
more comfortable. Mademoiselle Grandin was at the middle 
back entrance waiting to go on in the first act. The sound 
of the orchestra came dimly to him as the searching sweet- 
ness of her voice rang out in her opening phrases of Carmen. 
He knew just how her eyes shone, the radiance in her face, 
the carnations in her hair. It seemed an age, that first act, 
and the wait until the second. Then the torch-bearers 
formed in line in front of him and the pompous bars pre- 
ceding the entrance of the Toreador sounded in the orchestra. 
He had entirely forgotten London, his French leave and 
everything else but the fact that Mademoiselle Grandin was 
at the edge of the throng on the stage with him. 

At first he had not the courage to look at her, but his art 
helped him. He was a singer, after all, and the sound of his 
own voice thrust for a moment even the thought of her from 
his mind. The exhilaration of her presence was felt rather 
than recognized. In the moment that Carmen offers the cup 
to Escamillo and sings L’Amour he had the courage to look 
into her eyes. What he saw there gave him heart and the 
audience demanded a double encore as direct consequence. 
Later, while they were standing together on open scene she 
asked, ‘‘ Why are you here so unexpectedly ?’’ 

He answered, “‘ To be near you.”’ 

She turned on her heel and walked off with Frasquita. 

That was the last word he got with her until the bull fight. 
Then she had to listen as they walked on the scene together, 
her head touching his shoulder. When he fell into a rage 
because she told him she could not receive him the next day 
because of other engagements he was for stopping to argue it 
out in the middle of the stage—but for her he would have 
forgotten his cue. The recollection of her thoughtfulness was 
the one grain of consolation in the evening’s proceedings. 

The next day brought the papers, and as he laboriously 
made out the English he found that adjectives regarding his 
work were as plentiful in London as in Enzisweiler. The 
chief satisfaction that he got out of it was that she would see 
what was thought of him. 

After twenty-four hours of waiting he called upon her at 
eleven o’clock in the morning only to be told that she had 
gone out. He did not believe it, and his manner plainly 
told it. Even Suzette blushed as the rattle of a coffee cup 
came from Mademoiselle Grandin’s apartment. 

When he got home there were two telegrams awaiting him, 
one from the.manager of the Enzisweiler Theatre, the other 
from His Grace’s secretary. Both told the same story of 
upbraiding and forgiveness if he would come to his senses in 
time for the festival performance. His defeat had made 
him the more determined, He smoked cigars all the after- 
noon, and that night he sang Telramund. She was not in the 
cast. The more direct critics wrote that his performance of 
this rdle, for which he was noted, was “‘ colorless,’’ the indi- 
rect ones said he ‘‘ appeared indisposed. ” 

Fremelli got suddenly well in time to sing Escamillo in 
the succeeding performance of Carmen. Castlemann, the 
bass, told of a scene in which Fremelli had threatened not to 
sing in America if throaty German baritones were given his 
eos, under illness or any other conditions, For a week he 

Editor’s Note—The second of these Tales of the Grand Duke's 
Opera C y will in an early issue. 





“ The German 
baritone that 

Mademoiselle met 
in Paris is going 
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her colleague 
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was not called upon to sing; perhaps Castlemann’s informa- 
tion was correct. He had not yet been successful in seeing 
her, even the telegrams from Enzisweiler had gradually 
ceased, and he smoked until his throat was parched, trying 
to break the monotony. 

On the eighth day a big, square envelope, bearing her 
monogram, was sent to his room. She invited him to make 
one of a party up the Thames. He smiled grimly when he 
saw through her plan, founded on the homely adage of safety 
in numbers. One happy moment he had alone with her, and 
Mademoiselle Grandin was pink with surprise at the master- 
ful air with which he ruled it. The next afternoon he 
dropped in to five o’clock tea with her. Fremelli was there, 
but the German proceeded in such a high-handed manner to 
monopolize the hostess that he held the field alone before the 
world had grown an hour older. His triumph was short. 
Mademoiselle Grandin left the room almost as soon as the 
door had closed on the retreating Fremelli, and after Krohn 
had waited for twenty minutes Suzette came in to say that 
her mistress had a bad headache. 

.His ensuing rage did not last so long as he would have 
liked, and he felt the last atom of his self-respect blow away 
when he agreed to sing Valentine in Faust, on the next 
Tuesday, because she was to sing the Marguerite. In the 
wings he was suave but indifferent in his greeting, and gave 
his attention to Madame Kruger who sang the Martha. 
From her he heard all the news of Enzisweiler. Something 
like a pang of homesickness struck him with her words. 
Mademoiselle Grandin, whose eyes were fixed upon him as 
he struggled with his emotion, turned pink on her forehead 
when he gazed searchingly at her. 

‘‘T think I shall go back to-morrow,’’ he said, elevating 
his tone and speaking with great decision. 

‘“‘And leave her?’’ asked Madame Kruger under her 
breath, drawing her eyebrows together. 

‘“ Why do you put such a question?’’ 

‘‘Dear innocent, don’t you suppose we all know it? 
This afternoon it got into one of the papers— broken contract 
and all. They called it The Romance of a Baritone.’’ 

“‘Tf all the world knows it I’m sure I’m glad of it!’’ he 
cried impulsively.  ‘‘ I’m proud of it. I’ll tell her so now.”’ 

“Boy, boy!’’ exclaimed Madame Kruger, catching his 
arm; ‘‘don’t ruin your chances by making a fool. of 
yourself.’’ 

‘Do you think I have any chances?’’ he asked eagerly, 
ignoring her allusion to uncomplimentary possibilities. 

** She is interested.’’ 

‘* Interested! ’’ he echoed derisively.. ‘‘ Interested; when 
I have risked my reputation, my chances, everything to be 
near her. Interested? Why, she leaves me to take a nap 
when I go to call on her,’’ and he glared at Madame Kruger 
shamefacedly the 
moment the con- 
fessiofi” escaped 
him. 

“IT wouldn’t 
give much for the 
good her sleep did 
her,”’ she said 
with the mien of 
an oracle, 

From that mo- 
ment he had a 
staunch friend in 
this compatriot. 
He was her theme 
to Mademoiselle 
Grandin. 

‘‘Tf he has so 
many good qual- 
ities why don’t 
you accept him?’’ 
finally asked that 
lady yawning. 

‘* Your memory 
seems to be for- 
saking you lately 
in other things 
than your parts,’’ 
answered Mad- 
ame Kruger 
stiffly. 

‘So it does,’’ 
was the suave 
rejoinder, ‘I 
had forgotten 
Herr Kruger.”’ 

As the theme 
was a tender one, 
Kruger never 
being in evidence, 
his wife left the 
dressing-room of 


with considerable 
show of dignity. 

Two days later 
Mademoiselle 
Grandin em- 
braced her. 

For the next 
week Fremelli 
seemed to be 
making a kind 
of continuous 
performance of — she agked, “ Why are you here so unexpectedly ? 
Krohn’s affairs. 
The uncertain 
future of the 
German baritone, 
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whom persistent report about the theatre insisted would re- 
turn to Enzisweiler at any moment .to be forgiven, had its 
effect upon the management. Fremelli, who was as. useful 
as he was popular, had sung every one of his accustomed 
parts to the exclusion of the German. The time had come 
for him to sign his American contract and that should be the 
price of it. 

Cut off from immediate appearances and with the season 
well under way, Krohn called daily at Mademoiselle 
Grandin’s. When he was admitted Fremelli was always 
there. When he was not admitted he went away in glum 
certainty that Fremelli was out with her. After one of 
these calls he returned to his hotel to find a command to sing 
in a state concert at Buckingham Palace. This failed to give 
him the slightest sensation of pleasure until he read the 
name of Mademoiselle Grandin in the list of assisting 
artists. 

They happened to be seated next each other on the 
singers’ platform facing the royal dais, and while they were 
awaiting the entrance of the Princess and the other royalties 
he said, ‘‘ I am going to Australia.’’ 

** Indeed?’’ she said smilingly, ‘‘ so am I.’’ 

Now he had neither intention nor opportunity to go in any 
such direction, and instead of surprising her ito some sud- 
den display of feeling by his bald prevarication, as he had 
vainly hoped, he was himself betrayed into chagrin. 

“‘IT am not going,’’ he said presently, and with unneces- 
sary acrimony; ‘‘ I never had any such intention.’’ 

‘You had not?’’ she asked in mock surprise, and then 
added serenely, ‘‘ neither had 1.’’ 

Then they looked at each other and laughed. 

If the Princess had entered then instead of five minutes 
later it would have been well for him. As it was, instead of 
letting her turn the bent of conversation he took it upon him- 
self, not with any great degree of calmness, and began to 
pour out some of the speeches he had been rehearsing for the 
last seven afternoons at his hotel and on the way there. He 
was in the midst of them when the royalties entered. The 
silence that followed was not particularly inspiring. 
Mademoiselle Grandin was looking straight ahead of her, 
suave and serene. . She was still looking suave and serene 
when he got:up to sing two Russian love songs. : In the 


midst of the passion that he -was putting into them—for . 


somehow the sound of the music had made him forgive her 
and sing as though she alone heard him—he caught the eye 
of the old Duchess Ottillie, sister-in-law to His Grace of 
Enzisweiler. She was seated on the danc des duchesses, 
eyeing him through her quizzing glass with calm approba- 
tion. Etiquette barred applause after he was done, but the 
very air of satisfaction with which the Duchess closed her 
lorgnette, an air that almost said, ‘‘ He is one of our singers 
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from Enzisweiler —not at all bad, is he?’’ went a very long 
way toward soothing his spirit. Clearly she, at least, held 
no grudge towaid him for broken engagements. 
Mademoiselle Grandin vanished before he could find her, 
though frankly, because of the scene on the platform, his 
search was neither hasty nor diligent. 

He was picking his way through the crowd outside when a 
voice called him brusquely. The, Duchess Ottillie looked 
from her carriage. ‘‘Get in,’’ she said, ‘‘ but you‘don’t 
deserve such distinction.’’ 

Then, as he seated himself, facing her, she eyed him quiz- 
zically. ‘‘ Have you issued invitations to the wedding?”’’ 
she asked. 

‘*There will never be one, Your Grace,’’ he answered 
gloomily, a troubled look springing in his blue, boyish eyes. 

‘*I saw you quarreling on the platform and I thought it 
was all settled.’’ 

The memory of that one-sided quarrel rankled pretty 
freshly just then. 

‘She has made a fool of me, Your Grace.’’ 

“Oh, no; you did that for yourself—nicely, too, running 
away from Enzisweiler before the wedding. I should be pro- 
voked with you, but really I can’t. The Duke’s rage was 
too delightful. It did me more good than anything in years. 
Especially when the new son-in-law told him that the best 
man in his chorus was the one who sang Telramund. Think 
of it! Grumpke! The chorus!’’ and Her Grace laughed 
until her parasol quivered. 

“How often have you been in love before?’’ she asked 
abruptly. 

“‘T have imagined,’’ he began hesitatingly and with 
heightened color, ‘‘I have imagined myself so several times 





—only imagined, Your Grace—but I never really 
knew ¢ 
““ No, of course not,’’ swept in the Duchess. ‘‘ How could 


you? Still, I rather think you are in earnest, for once. You 
have surely given up everything in taking your chances to 
get her.’’ 

** If I get her,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ I shall have everything.’’ 

The cynicism faded out of her face. 

‘* Boy, I never thought you would turn out so well.’’ 

“*T thank Your Grace, but I haven’t turned out at all— 
that-is, not yet; and I think I have rather slim chances.’’ 














8y careful crawling | managed to reach this 


frontier to go out into the Indian country back in the 

sixties and become the mistress of a little trading-post; 
but for a New York City girl to follow her husband to a post 
up in the heart of the Blackfoot country called for nerve and 
daring of the first order. And that is precisely what the 
mother of my children did. That kind of backing would put 
pluck and backbone into any man and make a home of the 
poorest and most isolated post ever opened—a home worth 
fighting for tothe death! “ 

I knew the kind of devils we had to deal with, for I had 
been fighting them ever since I went out across the plains 
with Johnson’s Mormon Expedition as a boy of seventeen; 
but my young wife staked everything on her faith in me. 
She gave good proof of her grit on the way up into that coun- 
try about the second day after we had left civilization behind 
and had struck out with the wagon and three or four saddle 
horses on what we called our wedding trip—seven years 
before the big raid on our trading-post. “ 

An army officer and his wife were with us on that wedding 
journey, bound for the frontier garrison. The Indians were 
in a nasty mood, and there were alarming reports of trouble, 
but I had always pulled through all right before and I didn’t 
expect this trip would break my luck. Although my wife 
knew there was danger she stood game and so we went 
ahead. Suddenly, at the top of the ridge, about a mile 
ahead, I saw three or four mounted Indians in their war 


|’ TOOK good grit for a woman born and bred on the 
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‘What are you doing at the opera?’’ she asked, growing 
suddenly practical. 

‘* Nothing, madame. I shall not likely sing again at 
Covent Garden this season. There is trouble over the parts 
with another baritone and they need him in America.’’ 

‘* How are you going to live?”’ 

‘** T hadn't thought of that,’’ he answered indifferently. 

The Duchess Ottillie flew suddenly into a rage. ‘‘ They 
will stop you, will they, at Covent Garden! They will stop 
the first baritone at the Ducal Theatre at Enzisweiler - 

‘* I was the first,’’ he corrected. 

‘Quite right, you were the first. Stuffy little place; no 
career. But you were the first. Get out,’’ she exclaimed 
abruptly. ‘‘I am going this minute to see Lady de Pay of 
the opera syndicate. Not let you sing, indeed! The——’”’ 
The last of Her Grace’s sentence was lost as he climbed from 
the carriage. ‘‘ Lady de Pay’s,’’ she ordered the footman, 
and drove away without so much as glancing at him, and 
with a look in her eye that he had seen once before when 
a junior Duchess had tried to take precedence of her in a 
state function at Enzisweiler. 

Twice the following week he sang at the opera. 
to Lady de Pay was evidently having its effect. 
at the Duchess’ to thank her, but she was out. 

At the theatre conflict was in the air. No sooner had Lady 
de Pay’s dictum set Fremelli at defiance than the singers 
separated into camps. Krohn, being a newcomer, was at a 
disadvantage, but Madame Kruger, who led his forces, made 
up in energy fornumbers. The lagging season took on fresh 
interest for those behind the scenes. Old scores were buried 
through the present absorbing excitement, and Fremelli 
announced for the twentieth time that he had not, after all, 
signed for America. 

But the climax was yet to come. Mademoiselle Grandin 
did not appear for two consecutive performances that had to 
be changed on short notice because no one else could take 
her place. The statement that she was iM was politely dis- 
missed. She, also, had not yet signed for America, and 
report, very generally accredited, had it that she would not 
sign without Fremelli. . 

Krohn, more miserable than he had yet been, called to 
inquire after her health. He failed to see her, but he heard 
her. She was running a scale and her voice was as fresh as 





The visit 
He called 


paint. Pulling my six-shooter from my 
belt, I handed it to my wife and said: 

‘Girl, if anything should happen and 
those bucks make trouble, promise me you’ll 
use this and never fall into their hands 
alive!’’ She didn’t flinch—simply took the 
gun and said: 

* All right, Johnny.’’ 

Then I headed my bronco straight for 
those braves and didn’t pull up until just 
barely out of their range, 
when I jerked my pony to a 
standstill and began to talk 
with them in the sign lan- 
guage. They gave me ‘‘ heap 
good talk,’’ and professed all 
manner of friendship, but in- 
sisted on paying a visit to the 
wagon, which had been halted 
and converted into a tem- 
porary fort. Of course I knew 
that such a move would end 
in a massacre and must be 
prevented. Meantime a 
dozen or more bucks had come up with the advance riders 
and the situation looked desperate enough. But one element 
of Indian nature is always to be counted on, and it was my 
knowledge of that trait which governed my actions. No mat- 
ter how many hostile Indians surround a white man armed 
with a good rifle and stationed in the open, they always cal- 
culate that at least one or two braves will be killed before 
the white man goes down—and not one of them wants to 
become the dead Injun! ; 

Staking all my hopes on this calculation, | drew my rifle 
ready for instant use and told the bucks that they could not 
go near the wagon, but must keep to the ridge which circled 
about to the right. Then I stood my ground and waited to 
see which way they would move. The suspense of those 
moments was something terrific. Finally, after talking 


among themselves for several minutes, the band moved for- - 


ward along the ridge—and I moved as fast as the Indians, 
keeping between them and the wagon. When I saw the 
danger had passed, I cantered back to my party and found 
the girl white as a sheet, but calm and cool as an old moun- 
taineer. That was her introduction to the wild life of the 
plains, and from that time until the night of the attack on the 
post I never saw her show the white feather by attempting to 
hold me back when trouble was threatened. But intuition 
will sometimes shake a woman who will stand pat in the face 
of actual danger. ; -7i 

Although that raid on the trading-post was more than 
thirty yeats ago, every detail ‘of it is as plain to me now as it 
was then, in the spring of ’69. That was a red-hot night, 
and the scar where an Indian’s bullet plowed across the 
bridge of my nose calls it all back whenever I look in a 
mirror. 


a lark’s. When he got home he found a duplicate contract 
for America. 

That settled it. Fremelli would not go. Mademoiselle 
Grandin would not go. Neither would he go. In five 
minutes the contract was in bits so small that no living 
expert could piece it together. He decided upon twenty 
plans inas many minutes. The last he put into execution. 
Throwing himself into a cab -he drove to the Duchess’. [f 
his life-was done he would go back to Enzisweiler, if they 
would forgive him, and doubtless they would. Already he 
pictured himself in lonely old age and cracked voice eking 
out life on a ducal pension. 

As he turned into the drive along the Victoria Embankment 
a sight of the Thames—it was ebb tide and the water was 
flowing out toward the sea—gave him a pang. They would 
doubtless sail to America together, Fremelli and she, now 
that he was out of the way. 

The Duchess was at home, and with her was Lady de Pay. 

“Your baritone,’’ said the latter significantly as Her 
Grace presented him. 

They put him to singing French songs. In an interlude he 
heard Lady de Pay’s voice. ‘‘She wouldn’t sing two per- 
formances, trying to bring them to terms, and refused abso- 
lutely to go to America unless he went too. At that they 
threw Fremelli over and made the other an offer instead.’ 

‘** How interesting,’’ said the Duchess. 

‘* I’ve torn up my contract,’’ he cried, springing to his 
feet. ‘‘ But I’m going, I’m going!”’ 

‘* How interesting,’’ said Lady de Pay. 

Enzisweiler? He did not even name it to the Duchess 
while he was managing to get away. It was for Piccadilly 
and Mademoiselle Grandin that he was bound; no cab could 
carry him quickly enough. 

He brushed past Suzette and landed in the middle of the 
salon. The door bell rang five minutes later. 

Suzette, whose knowledge of human affairs was not 
founded alone on intuition, had brushed aside the portiére in 
passing to answer the call. Mademoiselle Grandin’s head 
reposed on the shoulder of Herr Krohn, the baritone. 

‘*Are you quite sure your mistress is not in?’’ asked 
Fremelli. 

** Quite sure, Monsieur,’’ she answered sweetly, closing 
the door with a gentle insistence. 


The Adventures of a Pioneer 
Plainsman. The Night Raid on Sun River 


Told by Captain John J. Healy. 


Written by Forrest Crissey 


There isn’t a handsomer valley in Montana, or the whole 
West, than that threaded by Sun River, and I made no mis- 
take when I selected it as a location for a trading-post and 
put up the first house in the region, built a bridge and 
named the place Sun River Crossing. It was on the main 
freighting thoroughfare, four miles from the military post 
and twenty-five miles from the Indian reservation. Just 
across the river were the headquarters of the old Diamond 
R. Transportation Company, where fifteen or twenty 
freighters wintered, waiting for the business to open up in 
the spring. Our log cabin was built with heavy board doors 
and window shutters and with loop holes for shooting so that 
we could resist an attack to advantage. The trading-store 
was connected with the cabin and was also well fortified. 

That night a band of Blood Indians—the pick of the 
Blackfoot nation—had camped in the “ L”’ of the cabin and 
store. These were the first Bloods that had come down from 
the British possessions to trade with me, and consequently I 
was anxious to please old Many Braids, the Chief of the band. 
The first hint of trouble came about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing when I was sitting in the lodge of Many Braids. Vielle, 
my French-Canadian interpreter, who had spent twenty years 
among the Blackfeet, was with me. When I got hold of him 
he was dressed in a breech-clout and a plug hat, but he could 
talk the Blackfoot tongue like a chief! The lodge fire had 
died down toa few coals and we were smoking in silence. 
Many Braids had a stick in his hands. Suddenly he dashed 
it into the ashes and smothered the fire, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Mokak!’’ (Look out!). Instantly the lodge 
was left in total darkness, and the only sound to be heard 
was the heavy breathing of the chief’s squaw and his three 
children. 

‘“ What’s the trouble ?’’ I inquired of the interpreter after 
a moment’s silence. 

‘* There’s something wrong,’’ he answered; ‘“‘ let’s go into 
the house.’”’ | 

Knowing him to be a thoroughgoing coward, and remem- 
bering that the troops at the fort had just been paid off, ! 
replied: 

‘* Probably it’s a drunken soldier.’? We then went into 
the store and locked it for the night. As I passed through the 
armory, at the back of the store, I followed my nightly cus- 
tom of filling my trousers’ pockets with cartridges for the 
Springfield rifle which always stood at the head of my bed, 
ready for a sudden emergency. In those days we had no 
repeaters and the Springfield military rifle was the standard 
cartridge gun. After taking a look at my little six-year-old 
girl, as she lay in her pine crib, I followed my habit of read- 
ing after going to bed. Knowing that my own horses and 
those of the Bloods were safely locked inside the strong cof- 


ral, I borrowed no more trouble about the little scare in the - 


lodge and was soon lost in my book. 

Perhaps I had been reading an hour when I was startled by 
a peculiar bark from old Bowser, the dog that more than once 
saved the life of my little girl and was her steady playmate 
and protector. He never barked that way at an ordinary 
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white traveler, and I knew that he had found something that 
aroused his suspicions. 

Instantly I laid aside my book and started to get up, but 
my wife caught hold of my arm and asked: 

‘* Where are yow going?’’ 

‘I’m going-out to investigate,’’ I answered. 
like the bark of that dog.’’ 

‘Don’t you go,’’ she answered, still keeping her grip on 
my arm. She had never done a thing of this kind before — 
never —and it rather startled me. Again I took up my book, 
but a moment later the dog went ‘‘ Woof! woof! woof!’’ I 
could tell by his bark that he was dashing forward and then 
retreating. Once more I attempted to get up, but was 
instantly stopped by my wife, who again exclaimed: 

‘Johnny, don’t you do it!’’ After another lapse of quiet, 
in which I had resumed my reading, the nervous barking of 
the dog was repeated. This time I was determined to go 
out, but was met with a more decided command from my 
wife to *‘ lie still!’’ I don’t know why I obeyed her, but her 
intuition affected me unaccountably, and I kept still until 
the disturbance had entirely subsided. Then I blew out the 
lamp and was soon asleep. The next thing I knew | was wide 
awake, listening to the spattering of bullets. It sounded as 
if we were being attacked by a whole army. 

* Put the child into the bed—down under the clothes,’’ I 
called to my wife, ‘‘ and lie flat on the floor yourself.’’ In 
almost a second I had pulled on my trousers and caught up 
my rifle. As I ran for the door leading into the store I 
shouted to my brother: 

‘* Look out for the back door; I’ll take care of the front.’’ 

The next instant some one struck a light—and that very 
second a dozen balls struck the house. 

Even then I was inclined to believe that the trouble was 
caused by a lot of drunken soldiers on a rampage, bent on 
giving us an Indian scare. 

** Put out that light!’’ I yelled. The minute this was done 
Iopened the door—just in time to feel the cut of a bullet 
across my nose close to my eyebrows. The Indian behind 
the gun which fired that ball was just a fraction of a second 
too hasty. There was no time then to speculate on the 
results of a moment’s delay on his part, but I’ve done soa 
hundred times since, looking at the ball which lodged in the 
post of the door. For an instant I drew back, then swung 
the door wide open and jumped out into the darkness, land- 
ing on the broad steps of the porch. My first survey of the 
situation was anything but assuring. I knew there was a 
hard fight ahead to save the wife and the little girl. That 
prospect makes a man ready to take chances, and I was in 
for anything that might come. 

The lodges of Many Braids and his band were within 
twenty paces of the steps and the flashes of the guns showed 
that these were completely surrounded by Indians, who 
were riddling the teepees with balls. High above the war- 
whoop of the attacking party I could hear the screams of the 
squaws and children inside the lodges. The sound was 
something frightful. Holding the side of my _ rifle-stock 
against my hip—for a man always shoots high in the dark if 
he fires from the shoulder —I waited for another flash to show 
meatarget. It revealed a group of about twenty Indians in 
front of the lodge of Many Braids. 

Instantly I fired, and in a second more had another car- 
tridge in my gun. The hostiles scattered, and in the 
momentary lull that followed I heard an Indian coming, 
at every step giving vent to a guttural ‘‘ Ugh!”’ 

Just as I was on the point 
of putting a bullet through 
him the thought came to 
me, ‘‘ Possibly it may be 
Many Braids.’’ Acting on 
this impulse I leaped in- 
side and shut the door. He 
threw himself against it 
and called out in Indian: 

“Open the door, my 
friends; I’m Many Braids.’’ 

As I opened the door his 
weight followed it and he 
fell headlong into the arms 
of Vielle, who was stand- 
ing just inside. The arms 
of the wounded chief, who 
was covered with blood, 
closed about the neck of the 
cowardly interpreter and 
they fell together upon the 
floor. Vielle gave out a 
yell that would have 
shamed the war-whoop of a 
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whole tribe. He yelled: 
“Murder! He’s killing 
me! Help!’ I pushed 


them both aside and said: 

“You fool, it’s Many 
Braids! Stop your noise!’’ 
In spite of the excitement 
I had to laugh for a mo- 
ment at the terror of the 
half-crazed Canuck. 

Horse stealing is almost 
invariably the object of an 
Indian attack. A war party 
means an organized attempt 
to plunder an enemy of his 
horses, and the bloodshed 
is merely an incident of the 
Stampede. For this rea- 
son I knew the centre of 
activities would be at the 
Sate of the corral. As I 
again opened the door and 
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jumped out, it came to me that, there was a big log which 
had been hauled for wood, only a few feet from the corral, 
and that this would afford the best kind of an ambush. By 
careful crawling I managed to reach this, and had no 
sooner flattened out behind it than I heard the hatchets 
chopping at the gate. While waiting to get the outline of 
one of the Indians against the sky, I suddenly felt the 
clutch of a hand on my leg. It’s a wonder that I didn’t turn 
and brain the man before he had time to speak, but some- 
thing held me back until I heard him say: 

** Don’t go to that corral. You'll run right into danger 
there.’’ 

Then I recognized little Johnny Kennedy—a red-headed, 
wiry little chap who stood the test more than once. He was 
a bundle of nerves, and a regular little dare-devil. His 
advice was good, for no sooner had the big cross-bar of the 
gate been hacked partially in two than the gates opened out 
and fully sixty Indians broke out of the corral. They had 
picked the best horses for their mounts, and a dozen had 
crowded against the gate so as to force it open with the pres- 
sure from inside as soon as the cross-bar was sufficiently 
weakened. Sixty against one are heavy odds, and I might 
have been justified in contenting myself with allowing the 
bucks to pass me and clear out with the horses; but such a 
course did not even occur to me. The first brave was not 
eight feet away from me and was followed closely by a group 
of companions. There was a chance that they were not look- 
ing for any shots from outside the store and that I could 
shoot and roll over before their bullets would make a target 
of my flash. I took that chance and dropped the leader of 
the band from his horse, rolling quickly back from the log. 
Almost instantly a dozen guns were fired, but they were so 
well aimed as to send the balls exactly where I had been 
stretched out an instant before. 

Of course the Indians dropped to-.the far side of their 
mounts, but at intervals I could see the white of a leggin 
under the belly of a horse, and this gave me a sure target for 
so close a range. In that’way I caught more than one buck 
before the stampede was fairly under way and it saved fully 
half the horses. For a moment it seemed as if all danger 
had passed, but the most of the shooting was yet to come. 
The war party divided, one band to the east and another to 
the west. Between them they kept up a red-hot fusillade and 
held possession of the bridge. There was just a succession 
of flashes, and between each I would leap from one wood-pile 
to another so they could not pick me off by the flash of my 
own gun. Two things were mightily in my favor. The wood 
was piled up close about the store and cabin, forming a bar- 
ricade; and the Indians shot high. 

Naturally I was keyed up to know if the Indians had 
broken in at the other door or had hit any of my folks by 
means of a chance shot. The wife and the little one were 
constantly in my thoughts as I was jumping about out there 
in the darkness, and you may depend upon it that as soon as 
the Indians put out with the horses I went inside. The wife 
had obeyed me to the letter, and she and the little girl were 
all right. 

But what a picture the inside of that trading-room showed 
that night! It was a medley that outdid the wildest piece of 
description that any professional writer ever put up! Stark 
on the floor, in the centre of a pool of blood, was old Many 
Braids, and dancing around him, with only a shirt on and a 
broomstick in his hands, was the terrorized Frenchman, 
Vielle, crazy with fright! Many Braids appeared to be dead, 
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so I called my brother, took a lantern and went out to see 
if any were alive in the lodges. As we went, he told me 
how the battle had gone at the back end of the house. The 
kitchen window was the only one of the whole establishment 
not fitted with shutters. He reached the kitchen in the nick 
of time to see a buck flatten his face against the pane. One 
minute more and the Indian would have been inside. The 
bullet hole in the glass told how the fellow had been settled 
and the house saved! It was a close enough call to satisfy 
any one having a wife and baby in the next room. The 
lodge of Many Braids was the first we inspected. It was sim 
ply riddled with bullets and arrows. The dim light of the 
lantern, as we stepped inside, fell.on a scene that was too 
much for me, hardened as I was to shocking sights. There 
was the squaw of Many Braids with her papoose at her 
breast. One bullet had killed both of them. MHuddled 
together were a boy and a blind girl, both children of the 
chief. The boy had been shot through the thigh, but the girl 
was unharmed. 

When inside the post again I held the lantern down by the 
face of the chief and saw he was still alive. ‘“‘ Give mea 
blanket,’’ said he in Blackfoot, after we had poured a good 
horn of whiskey down his throat; ‘‘ Many Braids is cold.’’ 
His wounds were ghastly, but he paid no attention to them — 
was as calm as if arising to address the council lodge. His 
eyes, however, were fixed with a kind of stolid pride and 
tenderness on his boy, and before I went out to look through 
the other lodges he said, ‘‘ Take care of my son!’’ 

Well, when we had brought in all the Bloods we could find 
that trading-room became the scene of perhaps the weirdest 
pow-wow ever held under the roof of a white man. My wife 
had exhausted all her arts as a nurse in trying to save Many 
Braids and the young brave, but they were beyond help. By 
that time fully fifty persons, including freighters from the 
Diamond R. Company and several strangers, had gathered 
in the store. It was a motley gathering, and when I told the 
Indians that it was time to prepare for the death-song, we 
whites stood back and let the Bloods have full swing. To 
stand in the presence of a dying person is always a solemn 
thing; but to watch two brave men—Indians though they 
were —greet the approach of death with a grim and fantastic 
ceremonial is impressive to the most hardened observer. 
The wounds of the old chief and his young follower must’ 
have caused them excruciating pain, but they stood it like 
stoics. They were propped up so that their faces and teeth 
could be painted, and when this was done all the Indians set 
up a chant that had the chill of the grave in every sound and 
syllable. of it. It was an hour to freeze one’s blood, but 
Many Braids and the young buck died in true Indian fashion. 

At daybreak I went out to skirmish around and find what 
kind of Indians had attacked us. Froma spot just under 
the kitchen window was a trail of blood leading away into 
the brush, where we came upon a splendid brave, consider- 
ably more than six feet tall. He was the one who had come 
so near to forcing his way inside. I fou focal attacking 
party was a band of mountain Indians— latheads 
or Spokanes— instead of Sioux. 

An officer from the military post was heniek about his 
report of the affair. The red tape of the fort had always riled 
me, and after the kind of experience we had been through 
that night it stirred me up when he asked me if I wished to 
make a call for troops. I told him to report what he pleased 
and do what he pleased; that a good share of my horses had 
been run off ‘by the pations, and that after breakfast I was 
going to get them back, 
soldiers or no soldiers! 

“Well, [’'m going,” I 
said tothewife. She looked 
at me hard for a moment, 
then answered: 

** All right, Johnny.’’ 

As I turned in my saddle 
a few moments later and 
saw her waving her hand to 
me, I realized the splendid 
nerve of the woman as 
never before. She had 
passed through a night of 
war-whoops, of slaughter, 
of death dances, and gen- 
eral h—1 enough to drive 
an ordinary woman crazy— 
and there she stood waving 
me good-by as I was going 
out with only two compan- 
ions to follow a band of 
fully sixty Indians into 
their own stronghold in an 
attempt to get back my 
horses. It was a foolhardy 
venture, but my grit was 
up and there was no stop- 
ping after I had declared 
myself to the officer. My 
little girl was busy pulling 
the arrows out of the logs 
of the house and the sticks 
of the wood-pile. As she 
waved a handful of them 
at me, laughing gayly at 
her luck in finding the 
feathered sticks, I won- 
dered how the sequel to 
the raid would end. We 
were thirteeen days on that 
trail, and I wouldn’t follow 
it again if every hair in 
the tail of every horse were 
a thréad of gold—but 
that’s another story! - 
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—— spent an hour or more 
iZ in itemizing everything 


**TRUSTING THOMAS ”’ 


ERHAPS, after all, my troubles were for the best. It 
P was not my fault that I fell into the hands of the law; 
nothing was further from my thoughts than a desire to 

be disorderly. OF coursé the teasing I have had to endures 


pretty hard, and it is most annoying to acquire a nick. ie 


at the outset (everybody calls me ‘‘ Trusting Thomas,” @ 
‘Tommy Trusting ’’), and although I realize now that I p 
pretty ‘‘ easy’’ to do what Berrisford told me to, my con- 
science has been untroubled from the first. That, after all, is 
the main thing. 

Berrisford, I think, would have tried (as he said) ‘‘to 
smooth it all over ’’ at the police station, but very fortunately 
the arrival of the Regent and my adviser and the iron-gray 
man at once took the matter out of his hands. I don’t know 
what they did to the officers, but I was quickly transferred 
from the police station to the room of my adviser. It was 
more or less impossible ta return the money that had been 
collected from the class to bail me out with, so just as I left 
a fellow with a loud voice proposed amid great clieering to 
give it to the Freshman eleven. 

There had been something spectacular and brilliant about 
my progress from the Yard to the lock-up that, terrified 
though I was, I could not help appreciating in an abject, 
wretched sort of a way. But the silent walk down a back 
street to the hall in which my adviser lives was just common 
or garden melancholy. The sidewalk was broad, so we 
swung along four abreast. No one followed us, of course, 
and we went the entire distance in almost unbroken silence. 
Once the Regent cleared his throat and said in hard, cheer- 
ful, deliberate tones: 

““T see by the evening paper that Japan will not accede to 
the request of the Powers.’’ No one answered for about a 
minute, and I began to fear that neither my adviser nor the 
iron-gray man would take advantage of the opportunity to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a wonderful little people they are!’’ 1 was 
vaguely disappointed; for'of course when the Japanese are 
mentioned one instinctively waits for somebody to say this. 
However, just as I was beginning to lose hope and had almost 
made up my mind to risk the comment myself, the iron-gray 
man burst out with, ‘‘ What a remarkable little people they 
are!’’ and my foolish heart was reassured. 

I must say that when we reached our destination and the 
inquisition began they were—all three of them— mighty 
fair and square. The circumstances of my capture were 
decidedly against me, and my defense, I realized, sounded 
simply foolish. (At one point my adviser jumped up 
abruptly and closed a window; I think he was afraid he was 
going to laugh.) There was nothing for me to do but tell 
my story: how I had watched the rush from the bottom of the 
steps; how | had gone over to hear Mr. Duggie’s speech, and 
how Berrisford (I didn’t give his name, however) had come 
up to me with the helmet in a newspaper and told me we 
were playing a game and that I was It. I felt very earnest 
and tremulous when I began, but by the time I finished I 
couldn’t help wanting to shut a few windows myself. That 
—out of the whole howling mob—they had succeeded in 
seizing one miserable, little half-dead Freshman who had 
taken no part in the actual disturbance, struck meas being 
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like something in an imbecile farce. It impressed the 
others, I think, in much the same way, although the iron- 
gray man, after a moment of silence, said: ‘‘ Do you really 
expect us to believe al] this?’’ 

‘* No, sir,’? I answered; ‘‘I don’t see how you conscien- 
tiously can.’’ But they decided to believe it, nevertheless. 
My adviser asked me if I knew who gave me the helmet, and 
on learning that I did, he intimated that he would like to 
know the man’s name. _I preferred, however, not to tell; and 
they were very nice about that, too. (I shouldn’t have told 
even if they had chosen to be disagreeable about it. ) 

As far as I am concerned I don’t believe any action will be 
taken. There is no end, though, to the ominous rumors of 
what the Faculty will do in general. One day we hear that 
the two lower classes won’t be allowed to play football this 
year, and the next, that all the Freshmen are to be put on 
what is called ‘‘ probation ’’; everybody, in an indefinite sort 
of way, is very indignant. Totell the truth, I don’t see why; 
but as all the rest are, I am, too. 

Berrisford has been very nice ever since that Monday 
night. At first I think it was a desire to ‘‘ make amends’’ 
that caused him to spend so much time in my room and ask 
me to do so many things with him and his friends; but of 
course he never put it that way. He was very much worried 
when I told him that my adviser and the Regent had tried to 
find out who had given me the helmet, and he wanted to 
rush and confess. It took me a good while to persuade him 
not to. In fact, I didn’t persuade him exactly, but only got 
him to agree at length to let Mr. Duggie decide. Mr. Duggie 
thought the matter over for a moment, and said that as my 
refusal to tell hadn’t, so far as he could see, made me a mar- 
tyr on the altar of friendship, he thought it would be unnec- 
essarily theatrical for Berrisford to give himself up. 

One day Berrisford asked me where I ate, and when I told 
him I had been trying the places in and about the Square he 
said: ‘‘ Why, you silly thing——why don’t you join my crowd 
at Mrs. Brown’s?’’ He spoke as if the idea had just occurred 
to him, but that same morning when he introduced me to a 
man who came up to his room, the fellow said: ‘‘I hear 
you’re coming toour table. That’s good.’’ So it must have 
all been arranged beforehand. Berrisford’s awfully generous 
and impulsive and kind, only he’s so scatter-brained and 
eccentric you never know what he’s going to do “ext. 

I’ve done no end of interesting things since I . »st wrote in 
my diary. I bought a song called Love’s Sorrow at a music 
store, had the man play it for me five or six times, learned the 
words and then attempted to sing it at the trial of Glee Club 
candidates. I’m sure I sang all the notes and I remembered 
the words without a mistake; but something was wrong. 
For after I stopped singing the fellow at the piano went on 

‘playing the accompaniment several minutes. And when I 


) “bok my seat I heard one of the judges murmur as he wrote 


something on. a slip of paper: ‘‘ Fourth heat; Tommy 
Trusting shows heels to the bunch and wins in a canter.’’ 
They told me I would see my name in the Crimson when they 
wanted me for rehearsal. It hasn’t appeared yet and that 
was some time ago. 

Then one morning I borrowed a jersey and some mole- 
skins from a fellow at our table and went over to Soldiers’ 
Field to try for the football team. First we lined up for 
short sprints of twenty yards or so; then they divided us into 
squads and made us practice falling on the ball (I found 
chloroform liniment very good for this; but Berrisford main- 
tains that there’s nothing like osteopathy). Afterward we 
practiced place kicks, drop kicks and punts; candidates for 
tackle were lined up against one another and tried breaking 
through; quarter-backs and centre-rushes practiced passing 
and snapping back the ball. I tried everything—even the 
dummy. 

The dummy is an imitation man in football clothes, sus- 
pended by pulley from a wire stretched between posts 
twenty-five or thirty feet apart. It is weighted by sand ina 
bag that is supposed to slide up toward the pulley as you 
tackle the thing and grind its nose in the dirt; only it 
doesn’t. What actually happens is that some one pulls the 
dummy rapidly from one post to the other, and while the 
creature is spinning through the air you hurl yourself at it, 
cling to it desperately with your finger-nails and teeth for 
about the tenth of a second, and are then flicked off—like a 
drop of water from a grindstone—into the next lot. When 
you return, the coach says he thinks “‘ that will do for this 
morning ’’ and enrolls your name in ‘‘ Squad H.’’ The 
members of this squad— it’s the largest—are told to report 
for practice when they see their names in the Crimson. All 
the others have been out every day or so; but although I’ve 
read the Crimson carefully every morning I haven’t seen 
Squad H notified once. 

I’ve got so that I don’t have to look at the printed schedule 
any more to see the days and hours of my various lectures. 
I just go to the right one when the bell rings as if I had been 
doing. it all my life. In fact the college world has settled 
down to a routine of lectures and recitations, pleasantly 
broken by football games on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
dining in town now and then, and the theatre afterward. 
Come to think of it, I’ve been to the theatre rather oftener 
than ‘‘ now and then.’’ At home there are only two; and 
the things we have there— except once in a long time—are 
pretty fierce. But here there are about seven or eight big 
ones, and all sorts of continuous performance places, dime 
museums and ‘‘ nickelodeons ’’ besides. You simply have to 
go pretty often or you miss something good that everybody’s 
talking about. Berrisford goes every night. 

I know now what Mr. Duggie meant when he said my 
allowance would not be big enough. He said it was 
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generous; there, however, I disagree with him. I’m not in 
the /eas¢t extravagant, but papa doesn’t seem to appreciate 
how many unexpected things happen that cost money. There 
was my new overcoat, for instance. Berrisford was having 
one made, and I realized when I saw him trying it on at the 
tailor’s (it’s a great, soft, loose thing; the kind all the fel- 
lows are wearing now) that my old one woyldn’t do at all. 
In fact I hadn’t cared to put mine on, although the wind has 
been pretty sharp once or twice on the way home from town 
late at night. The tailor said that now was the time to get a 
coat like Berrisford’s, as it would be much more expensive 
later in the season; so I ordered one. In a certain way it 
was real economy to do so. Then, I’ve gone to town in the 
afternoon several times with some of the fellows who are at 
our table and stayed at the last moment to dinner and the 
theatre. I didn’t have enough money with me to do all this 
and wasn’t going to at first; but I found that the others 
didn’t either, and expected to charge their dinners at the 
hotel. You can even charge theatre tickets if you get them 
from an agent and pay fifty cents more. It’s very con- 
venient. I bought a few pictures for my study — it looked so 
bare (Berrisford has all sorts of queer, interesting prints and 
embroideries on his walls that he brought back from abroad); 
and I simply had to get some more chairs.. For I had only 
one (the whirligig in front of the desk doesn’t count; it’s too 
uncomfortable), which made it embarrassing when four or 
five men dropped in. Then I had a dozen shirts made at a 
place just off Tremont Street. The shirts mamma got me at 
home are very nice and all that; but they’re not the kind the 
fellows are wearing here. Everybody has colored ones— 
pale pinks and blues, or white with a little stripe of some- 
thing running through them. Mine were all white. I really 
didn’t need more than six new ones, I suppose, but the man 
said they were cheaper by the dozen. He showed me some 
really beautiful neckties that had arrived that day from 
London. Against the materials I had picked out for the 
shirts they were stunning, and as they weren’t dear—con- 
sidering the duty, the originality of the designs and the 
heavy silks they were made of —I let him send me five of 
them. There were the prettiest old pair of brass andirons 
and a fender in the window of an “‘ antique ’’ shop on Beacon 
Street that I used to stop and covet whenever I went into 
town. They were just the things for my fireplace, which 
looked rather shabby —although comfortable. I didn’t think 
I could afford them at first; but one day when I happened to 
be passing everything in the window was for sale at a dis- 
count of ten per cent. The man was very kind and obliging 
and let me charge them. 

They let you do that at all the shops it seems; but I do 
think they might have a little more decency about sending in 
their bills. The first of November is three days off—and 
yet I’ve heard from every cent I’ve spent. I don’t quite 
know what to do about it, as my allowance—even when it 
comes—won’t be nearly enough to pay for everything; 
of course I’ll have to keep some of it for my board and wash- 
ing and schoolbooks, and all the other little expenses one 
can’t very well steer clear of. Before going to bed the last 
two nights I’ve spent an hour or more in itemizing everything 
afd adding it all up, and then checking off the people who 
have to be paid immediately, the ones who could wait a’ short 
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time, aud the ones about whom there is no particular hurry. 
This makes the financial outlook a little more possible but 
not much. And yet Duggie had the zerve to say he thought 
my allowance generous / 

Another matter that I try not to think of is the fact that 
very soon we are to be given what is called ‘‘ hour examina- 
tions’’ in all our studies. I never imagined they would 
come so—well, abruptly; when we began it seemed as if we 
would take much longer to learn enough to be examined in. 
To tell the truth— with the exception of my English course 
—I haven’t become deeply ‘interested as yet in the lectures. 
After the first few times I gave up trying to take notes; 
everything I wrote seemed so unimportant. And I haven’t 
done any of the reading either. They expect you to do a lot 
of reading at home or in the library, and hold you responsible 
for it in the examination. The man Berrisford and I have 
in history is a dreamy old thing who goes into thoughtful 
trances every now and then in the middle of a sentence while 
three hundred and fifty stylographic pens hang in midair 
waiting to harpoon the next word. One day, after telling us 
toread a certain work on the feudal system, he added ina 
kind of vague, helpless way : 

‘* We haven’t the book in the library and I believe it is out 
of print, so I don’t think you will be able to buy it anywhere; 
but it’s a singularly perfect exposition of the subject and I 
strongly advise you all to read it.’’ They say he knows 
more about fen-drainage in the thirteenth century than any 
other living person except one dreadfully old man in 
Germany who’s beginning to forget about it. 

We were instructed to make ourselves familiar. with 
another work that 7s in the library, and told that without a 
knowledge of it we could not expect to accom- 
plish much in the examination. 
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from my study. At first I thought I must have dreamed it, 
but even after I sat up in bed and knew I was awake the 
sound continued. It was the queerest, most barbaric little 
refrain, all in a minor key with words I couldn’t make out, 
and was the sort of thing one could imagine a ‘‘native’’ of 
some kind crooning to himself in the middle of a rice-field. 
I listened to it a while—almost afraid to go in; but when it 
began to grow louder, and then was interrupted from time to 
time by the most horrible gurgling and strangling. noises, I 
jumped up and opened my study door, At the same moment 
Berrisford and Mrs. Chester appeared at the other door, In 
the middle of the room was a bristling brown thing with 
pointed ears and muzzle and shrewd little eyes. It had 
absurdly big feet and looked like a baby wolf. Something 
that seemed to be a piece of leather was dangling ffdm its 
mouth. Berrisford threw himself on the floor exclaiming: 
‘“My darling—my Saga—what is it—speak to me!’’ and 
pulled gently at the piece of leather. The brute rolled his 
eyes, gagged a little and let him have it. ‘‘ Why, it’s the 
thumb of a glove,’’ Berrisford said, holding up his prize for 
us to look at, ‘‘and he dess touldn’t eat it ’tause it hada 
nassy tin button wivetted on uzzer end, so he touldn’t,’’ he 
added to the animal. 

‘* That doesn’t seem to have stood in the way of his eating 
the other one,’’ I remarked coldly, for there was enough of 
the chewed thing in Berrisford’s hand to enable me to 
identify the remains of a pair of very expensive gloves I had 
bought two days before. 

‘* Heavens!—do you suppose he really did?’’ Berrisford 
asked in great alarm. ‘‘ Do you think it will hurt him?”’ 

‘* Of course he ate it: I don’t see it anywhere, and they 
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“It isn’t outlandish — it’s Icelandic,’’ Berrisford. replied. 
“* He came all the way from Reikiavik on a Gloucester fishing 
smack. I bought him at Gloucester yesterday for a dollar 
—didn’t I, my booful Saga; ess he did. And he dess chewed 
all de checks offen de trunks in dat nassy old baggage car 
on de way up—didn’t he, darlin’? And dat horrid baggage 
man was dess crazy ’tause he didn’t know where to put off 
any baggage and had=to~tlelay de twain like evvysing.’’ 
Berrisford became quite incoherent after this, so I returned 
to my bedroom and slammed the door. 

I don’t think it’s right for any one man to inflict a whole 
community with a beast like Saga, and I’ve told Berrisford 
so several times; but he always says: ‘‘ You seem to-forget 
that I suffer as much, if not more, than any one. Do you 
ever hear me complain when he wallows in the mud and 
then snuggles up in my bed? Was there any outcry when he 
ate my gloves and my patent leather shoes and my Russia 
leather notebook with hundreds of exhaustive, priceless 
notes on the’ first part of Paradise Lost? Did I make a 
violent scene—the way you and Duggie do every day — when 
I gave the tea for my sister and found him just before the 
people came —behind the bathtub in a state of coma from 
having eaten thirty-six perfectly de/icious lettuce sand- 
wiches? You might at least admit that you think he’s just 
as distinguished and quaint-looking as he can be; because, of 
course, you do think so. You know you love him to follow 
you through the Square—with everybody turning to look — 
you know you do. Doesn’t he, mon tou-tou, mon bébé, mon 
chien de race ?”’ 

One of the fellows at the table invited us to dine at his 
house in town last Sunday evening. Berrisford was to meet 

me at a hotel in the Back 
Bay at a quarter past seven 





‘*T don’t suppose many of you will read every 
word of it,’’ the old man said, ‘‘ although it will 
do you a vast amount of good if you do.’’ I pri- 
vately made up my mind to plow through the 
whole thing—even if it were in two volumes; I 
thought it would please him. So, the other day 
as it was raining and there wasn’t anything in 
particular going on, Berrisford suggested that we 
run over to the library and glance through the 
book. We'd never been in the library before and 
had to ask one of the pages at the delivery desk 
where the history alcove was. He couldn’t attend 
to us at first, as there was an angry old gentleman 
with a very red face prancing up and down in 
front of the desk exclaiming: ‘‘ It’s an outrage 
—an outrage! I shall certainly speak to the 
President about this before the sun goes down 
upon my wrath!’’ Several other pages were cow- 
ering behind the desk and a terrified librarian was 
murmuring: ‘‘ I can have it here the first thing in 
the morning, sir-—-the first thing; can you wait 
that long?’’ 

‘But I want it zow/’’ the old gentleman de- 
clared; ‘‘I shall xof wait until the first thing in 
the morning. You’re preposterous. It’s an; out- 
rage!’?’ He was so emphatic and peevish that 
some of the students in the big reading-room 
pushed open the swinging doors and stuck their 
heads in to see what the trouble was. 

Well, Berrisford and I found out from the page 
that he is the greatest philosopher of this century. 
He had come in to get a book that hadn’t been 
asked for in fourteen years, and had just learned 
that it had been carted away to the crypt of 
Appleton Chapel to make room for something that 
seemed to be rather more universal in its appeal. el 

The page took us to the alcove we were look- 
ing for and Berrisford found our book almost ny 


immediately. My back was toward him when he Wk 


discovered it and I turned around only because 
of his unusual and prolonged silence. He was 
standing petrified in front of eighteen fat, dog- 
eared volumes, with his big eyes blinking like an 
owl confronted by a dazzling light. 

“Is that it?’’ I inquired after a moment ina 
cold, hushed voice. By way of answer he merely 
rolled his eyes and swallowed as if his throat 
were dry. 

‘It’s a masterly little thing—isn’t it?’’ he at 
length managed to say. Then without further 
comment we removed the volumes from the shelf 
and piled them on a table in the alcove. They 
almost covered it. When we had _ finished, 
Berrisford, with a grim look about his under lip, 
opened one of them and began to read. I did 
the same. It was just three o’clock. We read 
for an hour without speaking or looking at each 
other, and at the end of that time Berrisford took 
a pencil from his pocket and began to make calcu- 
lations on the back of a letter. At last he looked 
up as if to demand my attention. 

“T have read this book conscientiously —foot- 
notes and everything—for an hour,’’ he said; he 
was deliberate and there was an air of finality in 
histone. ‘‘ I find that I have completed five pages 
—the meaning of which has since escaped me. 
Now as there are four hundred pages in this 
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volume and as many, presumably, in every one of 
the other seventeen, it will take me one thousand 
four hundred and forty hours —sixty. days, or two 
months —to ‘ familiarize’ myself with the whole set. If we 
sit here night and day for the next two months without tak- 
ing a second off to eat, sleep or bathe, we shall have glanced 
through this superficial pamphlet and pleased the old man.”’ 

‘I think it has stopped raining,’’ I replied. 

We have a new inmate at our house. I woke up one 
morning hearing such a strange, wild, sad little song coming 


were both together on that chair. I hope it wi/Z hurt him,”’ 
I said. 

““Tt isn’t like you, Wood, to talk that way about a, poor, 
lonely, foreign thing, who’s never been in a house before in 
all his life,’’ Berrisford muttered resentfully. |, 

‘* Well, he certainly do make the most outlandish sounds,’’ 
Mrs, Chester interposed. 





and we were to go together. 

* I took a long walk that 
afternoon, and the air was 
so delicious and the autumn 
foliage in the country so 
beautiful that I didn’t real- 
ize how late it was until I 
looked at a clock in a jew- 
eler’s window on the way 
back. I hurried to my- 
room to dress, and as I 
opened the front door my 
heart suddenly sank —for 
upstairs I heard Saga 
chanting his terrible little 
refrain. We have all 
come to dread that sound 
at our house, for it invari- 
ably means the loss of a 
cherished object to some- 
body. Berrisford calls it 
the ‘‘Icelandic Hunger 
and Death Motif.’’ I ran 
upstairs; and feund Saga 
eating one of the tails of 
my dress-coat which I had 
hung over the back of a 
chair in my study to get 
the creases out. He had 
apparently first torn it off, 
then divided it into small 
pieces, and was consuming 
them one by one as I came 
in. I was already late for 
dinner, and as it was 
Sunday evening there was 
no one in town from whom 
I could borrow another 
coat. For a moment I 
couldn’t decide whether to 
sit down and cry or to 
commit Sagacide. 


Editor’s Note—The next 
chapter in The Diary of a 
Harvard Freshman will ap- 
= in The Saturday Evening 

‘ost of December 8. 
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The Exposition 

BS Rae Exposition is so near 

its end that we may 
reckon up its cost, in life if 
not in money. .. During the 
three preparatory years 
thirty-five laborers were 
killed; not a very great 
proportion, when it is re- 
membered that an average 
of eighteen thousand were 
employed. Most of these 
deaths, too, were due to 
the carelessness of the 
workingmen, 

The Exposition then 
opened with a blacklist of 
thirty-five. In seven 
months it had—in rough 
numbers—forty. million 
visitors and killed twelve 
of them, Eight were.crushed under the wire and plaster 
bridge that led to the ‘‘ Celestial Globe’’; the others were 
killed by the fall of a parapet. There is never an excuse to 
be found for the ignorant or careless architect... The figures _ 
show. a steady arithmetical progression in the number of , 
victims of the French Expositions. In 1878, fifteen; in 
twenty-four; in 1900, thirty-five workmen and twelve visi os. 
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Good Money and Cheap Titles 


O LONG as there are feather-brained girls and broken- 
down Counts in the world there will be marriages 
between good American money and cheap foreign titles. 
And so long as these marriages are ‘‘arranged’’ we shall 
find a familiar story every now and again in our morning 
papers. The amounts and the titles involved may be 
changed, but the details will be essentially the same. 

It is easy to understand how ¢he silly daughters of weak 
mothers, feeding @n the novel of gush and ‘* good society,’’ 
possessing’ the peries of an education and initiated into 
the third degree of snobbishness through the open sesame of 
néwly-come wealth, should think a million none too dear for 
even an uncertain Count. But it will always remain a mys- 
tery that men whose dollars have been made by the ability 
to gauge the weakness of other men should hand over their 
daughters to foreigners whom they would not trust in any 
capacity in their offices. Yet they do it, and their experience 
costs them anywhere from five hundred thousand to five mil- 
lion, according to the ability of their particular noblemen to 
lose and to spend. 

Though nothing, no matter how unsavory, seems to gag an 
American family when it is trying to swallow a title, it 
usually has a reserve of common-sense which asserts itself in 
the end. We have grown so used to reading of this almost 
inevitable end that it has become the veriest commonplace of 
scandal. Yet the average American never sees that thread- 
bare chronicle of neglect and ill-treatment of a countrywoman 
that he is not stirred to wrath, simply because he is an aver- 
age American with all that that implies in his attitude toward 
womankind. And. better than musty patents of played-out, 
frayed-out nobility is the instinct of chivalry. 
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The only way to have a clear understanding in 
business is to. leave nothing understood. 
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Men and Monuments 


ber canvassing of names for the Temple of Fame has led 

the American people to weigh carefully the merits of the 
nation’s heroes. Frederick Robertson remarked at the death 
of Wellington that the final popular judgment is unerring as 
to real merit. The idol of the hour, who startles by his bril- 
liancy, or dazzles by his achievement, is finally passed over 
for the benefactor of his race. It is significant that the jury 
of judges and college presidents selected only three soldiers, 
while the statesmen, inventors, poets, teachers and seers 
were estimated at their true worth. 

In surveying the statues in a great city like New York 
one feels how transitory is fame. People stand before the 
Worth monument in Madison Square and inquire, ‘‘ What 
did» he do ?’’ Even Roscoe Conkling and President Arthur 
are forgotten, while Fitz-Greene Halleck is remembered 
only by Marco Bozarris— pride of every spouting schoolboy. 
One wonders why such men should be thus honored while 
DeWitt Clinton, who contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual to the glory and prosperity of the metropolis and 
State, is ignored. 

Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Webster, Lincoln, Grant, 
Greeley, Farragut, Seward, Irving and Beecher have abun- 
dant claims to such recognition, but where are the memorials 
of Paul Jones, ‘‘ Mad Anthony” Wayne, Philip Schuyler, 


‘every act of cruelty to animals. 
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John Jay, Chancellor Kent, ‘‘ Lightning Phil’’ Kearny, 
Robert Fulton, Commodore Perry and Henry George— 
all associated with the history of the Empire State? 

Yet, as Benedict Arnold and Tweed need no statues to per- 
petuate their infamy, so the good works of other men will 
long keep their memory green. Henry Bergh is recalled by 
Peter Cooper, George 
Peabody and George W. Childs need no statues to preserve 
their fame. Every yacht race recalls the skill of George 
Steers, who built the America, and every ironclad emphasizes 
the services of Ericsson. Cyrus W. Field is closely linked with 
the ocean cable, while Morse and Edison will be remembered 
as long as the telegraph and the electric light. Both the 
builder of the Obelisk in Central Park and the monarch 
whom it commemorates are long since forgotten, but 
Shakespeare and Plutarch have made Cleopatra immortal. 
Statues and public monuments help to preserve high ideals. 
A thoughtful observer remarked that the best antidote for 
municipal corruption would be to perpetuate the Dewey 
Arch. Make people proud of their city, give it dignity and 
beauty, and they will become jealous of its fair fame and 
insist upon good government. —CHARLES F. WINGATE. 
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Some people think that they can get to Heaven by 
taking patient medicines. 
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Do We Need More Solons P 


VERY new census brings up new problems in the amount of 

representation that the people shall have in the national 
legislature... When the Government was first established in 
1789 the ratio was one representative to every 30,000 of 
population, with a House of Representatives of 65, and 
this continued until 1793. In 1790 the first official census 
was taken and the ratio of representation based upon the 
census was changed three years later; and every decade since 
then there has been a rearrangement. Thus we have: 


Ratio Members 
From 1793 to 1803 33,000 105 
From 1803 to 1813 33,000 141 
From 1813 to 1823 35,000 181 
From 1823 to 1833 40,000 213 
From 1833 to 1843 47,700 240 
From 1843 to 1853 70,680 - 223 
From 1853 to 1863 93,420 233 
From 1863 to 1873 127,381 243 
From 1873 to 1883 131,425 293 
From 1883 to 1893 151,912 325 
From 1893 to 1903 173,901 357 





The census of 1900 gives to the United States a population 
of 76,295,220—an increase of 13,225,464 since 1890—and 
these figures do not: include 145,282 Indians who have no 
right to vote, and a few uncounted millions in our new island 
possessions. On the present ratio of one representative to 
every 173,901 of population there would be an increase in the 
House of Representatives of about seventy-five members, 

The discussion of the new conditions has produced two 
propositions. One that is of present interest is that the 
representation in Congress should be based upon the vote 
cast in the Presidential election and not wholly upon mere 
population. This of course is meant to affect the Southern 
States, where there has been a candid and increasing effort 
to keep the negro from voting. The best illustration of the 
operation of a new law of this kind is that most negroes, who 
are disfranchised in South Carolina and Mississippi, could 
not vote under the present election laws of Massachusetts or 
Connecticut, or under the conditions of suffrage ordered by 
the Government in its new possessions. 

We have all sorts of appeals and passions and protests in 
party organizations and from orators, but the plain fact of 
the case is that the white people of the South have decided 
to keep the upper hand, however much they may be criti- 
cised or abused. As tothe right and wrong in such a deter- 
mination there need be no discussion here. It is simply 
another proof that the Anglo-Saxon is bound to be boss wher- 
ever he may be located. 

The other proposition and the one which has been used 
since the country began to take a census is to increase the 
ratio of representation. That will probably be done in due 
season, and we shall have one Congressman to about 200,000 
of population instead of one to every 173,901. There are 
various arguments against increasing the size of Congress. 
Physically, a larger body would be unwieldy. It has already 
grown to the material accommodations for it in the Capitol of 
Washington. Every new representation means a new clam- 
oring for local interests. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that each new Congressman involves on the part of the 
Government, and therefore on the shoulders of the people, an 
increased expenditure of over $20,000 a year. 

The present representation of 357 would seem to meet all 
reasonable requirements, and the probabilities are that the 
ratio will be increased and Congress will remain in about its 
present numerical strength. —LyNN Rosy MEEKINS. 
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The laborer who simply works for his pay never 
gels higher than wages. 
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The Man Who Gets Tired 


Fas other day there was published a little sketch in one of 
the papers about a newsboy who had done his best in the 
world, and after all his trials had exclaimed, ‘‘ There ain’t no 
good in nothin’.’”’ It was the despair of a childish pessimist, 
but in its way it reflected some of the modern thought. 
The man who tries and gets tired, and then, because of his 





weariness, upbraids the world and all that therein is, figures 
rather largely in the literature of the day. The great trouble 
with him is that he mistakes his own tired feeling for the 
general condition of humanity. He is like a person with 
wrong eyes, who needs glasses'in order to get a correct per- 
spective. 

His distorted views he takes as real, and from them argues 
that the world is not what it should’ be and that/it is in great 
need of the remedies which he would like to prescribe for its 
ailments. 

As a matter of fact, the world is all right, and the individ- 
ual who thinks it all wrong will find, upon examining him. 
self, or, better still, having a doctor do it for him, that his 
attitude of mind and body needs to be brought into adjust- 
ment with the rest of humanity. The man who enjoys life, 
who likes to meet his fellow-beings and to participate in the 
affairs of his district or his country, finds good in everything 
except positive sin. The whole tone of the successful life 
should be confidence, hope, effort, striving, and constant 
optimism. The man who believes he is going to succeed and 
keeps that conviction clearly before him almost always wins, 
It is true that occasional dreamers fall in attempting too 
great heights, but that no more disproves the value of effort 
than the few tragedies of mountain climbers show that there 
are no prosperous and happy villages along the mountain- 
sides. 

Possibly the most famous advice that Emerson gave was to 
‘hitch your wagon toa star.’’ And the idea holds good to- 
day as well as it did twenty years ago. It will last through 
all eternity. 

The man who aims high and works hard and _ believes 
in himself is the one who is going to win in the face of 
all conditions and discouragements. 

—WEBSTER WALLACE. 
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A balking horse has his demerits, but he is a 
Jour-winged angel compared with the automobile 
that gives out ten miles away from home. 
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Our National Safety-Valve 


Now that the Presidential campaign has ended and more 

than twelve million voters are meeting their acquaint- 
ances as pleasantly as if they had not been quarreling with 
one another for a hundred days or more, it may occur to the 
thoughtful voter that there has been far more fuss than poli- 
tics. Every one knows that some differences of opinion had 
to be settled according to the will of the majority, but every 
one knows also that these were not the cause of a hundredth 
part of the excitement that set neighbors by the ears and kept 
an incalculable quantity of advertisements and other good 
reading matter out of the newspapers. 

It must also appear ridiculous that two prominent American 
citizens, both of them church members in good standing and 
of blameless private life, were charged with intending more 
harm to the body politic than could be done by a bracejof 
able and malignant traitors. The larger of the campaign lies 
were told so often that the tellers themselves seemed to 
believe them; as to the people who believe whatever they 
hear against any one who does not chance to belong to their 
own political party, clan, faction, ring or gang, they have 
acquired more misapprehensions than they will ever put 
themselves to the trouble of correcting. 

Nevertheless, a Presidential campaign is a national safety- 
valve to which the people have become so accustomed that 
they would scarcely know how to exist without it. When 
an engineer has generated more steam than he can use he 
must blow off the surplus: To see the mighty volume of 
steam ascending into mid-air without doing anything to jus- 
tify its existence is depressing to the thrifty souls who believe 
that all force should be utilized, but between ‘‘ blowing-off”’ 
and bursting the boiler there is no difficulty in choosing. 
Political steam is generated in such immense quantities in 
the United States, and so cheaply, too, that the supply is 
always far in excess of the demand, so it often becomes dan- 
gerously high and leaks in ways so odd that they would be 
amusing were they not also threatening; to any observer 
from the outer world it would seem that the entire national 
engine was about to be blown to atoms. But when a Presi- 
dential campaign begins there also begins a general letting- 
off of steam, and this beneficent operation continues so long 
that after election day there are but a few fitful pufis and 
splutters which serve only to accentuate the general and 
welcome calm. 

European observers pretend to laugh at us for our quad- 
rennial ‘‘ tempest in a teapot,’ but they would think them- 
selves fortunate were their own elections to terminate the 
unrest of the excitable classes. Almost everywhere on the 
Continent it is thought necessary to have large bodies of 
troops under arms during a general election and for days and 
weeks after; police regulations, too, seem to purpose 
confinement and superheating of political steam, instead of 
allowing the dangerous stuff to escape and dissipate as fast 
as it is created. 

The difference, in effect, is that all the nations that compel 
their soldiers and police to suppress political excitement 
have been subjected to armed outbreaks, some of which have 
overturned governments and driven rulers from their thrones; 
in the United States a new Administration could be inaugu 
rated by its enemies alone. “e 

There may be a better political safety-valve than our form 
of Presidential election, but it has not yet been tried. ; 

—JOHN HABBERTON. 
i) 


In some respects the most ignorant animal is man. 
When he thinks he conquers in love he never knows 
that love has conquered him. 
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| sent me, and vilify me. 
| a word to you?’”’ 


| tleman. 


| presence here. 
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Keeping Up with Senator Hanna 


When Senator Mark Hanna, some time 
ago, made a quiet, flying trip to New York, 
one day, a newspaper that had been busily 
attacking him sent a reporter to his hotel. 

** He’s here on some errand important to 
the public,’’ said the city editor. ‘‘ Watch 
him; see whom he meets, and make him tell 
what they talk about; get the whole story.’’ 

The reporter went to the hotel. He found 
Mr. Hanna in a quiet corner of the lobby 
and stated his errand. The Senator spoke 
with angry emphasis. 

‘* Why should I say a word to your paper? 
It has done nothing but attack me, misrepre- 
Why should I say 


**My newspaper,’’ replied the reporter 
calmly, ‘‘ has a very wide circulation. We 
want to know all about this trip so far as it 
concerns public interests. Wouldn’t you 


| prefer to tell us yourself rather than have us 
| learn—possibly with unavoidable incorrect- 


ness —in some other way?’’ 

The Senator’s gruffness relaxed somewhat, 
but he still spoke with curtness. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you. I have come heré on private matters 
only. I have no errand of public interest or 
importance. I am to meet no one here. 
Now, I have told you this like a gentleman, 
and I know you will believe me like a gen- 
Good-day, sir.’’ 

The reporter met this with that diplomacy 


| which is the inspiration of the instant. He 


said: ‘‘I thank you for your frankness, Mr. 


| Hanna; and, as you say, I, of course, believe 


you. But, as you see, we have heard of your 
Others, therefore, may also 


hear of it. I know you are expecting to see 


| no one, but prominent men—unexpectedly 


to yourself — may come here to see you, and 
on important public matters. Under instruc- 
tions from my city editor, therefore, I think 


| { shall have to wait and see if, unexpectedly 
| to yourself, any such persons drop in.’’ 


The Senator’s sternness vanished; his face 
brightened with a grin; he realized that the 
reporter would do his best to treat: him fairly, 
and throughout the rest of the day was cordi- 
ality itself. 


An Ambassador in Straits 


Sir Ernest Mason Satow, who has been 
appointed British Minister to China to suc- 
ceed Sir Claude Maxwell MacDonald, who 
has taken Sir Ernest’s place as Minister to 
Japan, is a man of an interesting career and 
personality. For years he has been in the 
British diplomatic service in the East, and 
possesses a profound knowledge of the 
Orient, its people and its ideas. He is thor- 


oughly acquainted with the Chinese classics’ 


and is recognized as an authority on 
Buddhism. Fora short time he was in the 
diplomatic service in Morocco and South 
America, but was soon sent back to the 
East, where his services have been invalua- 
ble. He is a tall and slender man, with a 
fine face, and clear, keen eyes. Despite his 
many years of residence in the East he re- 
tains a distinctly English appearance. 

He passed through New York a few weeks 
ago, on his way to his post in the East, just 
after the Chinese troubles had begun to quiet 
down. He had been in England on a flying 
trip—ostensibly a ‘‘ vacation’’—but in 
which he certainly learned the full intentions 
of his Government in the East. He was 
sorely troubled over getting his ‘‘ luggage ”’ 
together on the New York dock when he 
landed from his steamer, and he could not 
have the relief of blaming America for the 
delay, for it was due to the men of the 
Cunarder —- which all good English travelers 
worship. 


Other travelers were gradually getting’ 


their pieces of ‘‘ luggage’’ together, but Sir 
Ernest Satow’s could not be found. He had 
many pieces in all, and from time to time 
one was gathered in. He walked here and 
there in distraction. His little Japanese 
valet also went about in distraction. The 
two alternately hung over the edge of the 
chasm, from which a windlass-hvist grap- 
pled trunks and bags, and wandered up and 
down among the heaps of baggage on the 
dock. 

Kindly passengers sympathized and tried 
to help. ‘‘Sir Ernest, I saw one of your 
pieces over there under ‘X.’’’ And away 
Sir Ernest would hurry. ‘‘ Sir Ernest, I saw 
one of your pieces over there under ‘A.’”’ 
And off the valet would be sent flying. 

“*No,”’ said the Ambassador; ‘‘I don’t 
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have to gather these together for the customs 
officers; international courtesy exempts me 
from that: it’s the getting the things together 
to send to the train that troubles me.’’ 


At that he nervously wiped his heated | 


forehead. ‘‘ New York is a warm city, isn’t 
it?’’ he said. He did not remain in New 
York at all, but hurried West to catch his 
steamer at Vancouver. 

When, approaching New York, his steamer 
was boarded at Quarantine, the Ambassador 
anxiously inquired for the very latest news 
from China. 


“It’s a cold city in winter,’’ he said 
naively. As the news of his transfer from 
Tokyo to Peking was not announced until he 


His own opinion seemed to be | 
that Peking would not be held by the Allies., 


was on his way across the Pacific, one won- | 


ders whether, when he was in New York, he 
knew of the intended transfer and that he 
himself was destined to winter in the ‘‘ cold 
city.”’ 


Calls Not on the Cards 


Mr. William L. Trenholm is one of the most 
eminent Southern men in New York City. 
Since he was Comptroller of the Currency 
under President Cleveland he has occupied 
high financial positions in New York. He 
has always been a man of distinguished 
social qualities. He belongs to one of the 
best old families of Charleston, South 


Carolina, and his home is the meeting-place | 


for the brilliant Southerners who come North. 
It is.said of him that no one man in New 


York receives more letters from the entire | 


South asking for positions 
Trenholm, and that no Southerner ever 
appealed to him in vain; that a dinner or a 


than Mr. | 


luncheon at the Trenholm house is in itself | 


an opening for their new life. 


A few of the eminent men of New York | 


were talking of this the other day and 
chaffing Mr. Trenholm—who was present — 
about it. A Washington statesman said 
Trenholm impressed people in the same way 
when he was Comptroller in the Democratic 
Administration. To illustrate the family 
aplomb he told the following story: 

One New Year’s Day in Washington the 
youngest son of the house, a most precocious 
boy, distinguished himself by gathering the 
visiting-cards from his mother’s table, or- 
dering a hansom and making a round of 
visits at the most notable houses, sending in 
the first card that he picked from the bunch. 
When the butler at the English Embassy 
announced the Chinese Minister, Master 
Trenholm walked in with perfect aplomb and 
made a courtly South Carolina bow to his 
dumfounded hostess. 

As the youngster was so serious, and his 
manner so perfect, no one thought to laugh. 


He was handed tea, and, bowing low to the | 


Ambassador from Great Britain, he backed 


out of the door and drove to the house of the | 


Secretary of State. There he happened to 
send in a card of the Secretary of War, and 
so on until he had made the rounds, calling 
on the different women he knew. 


The Architect of the Dewey Arch 


Mr. Charles Rollinson Lamb, the architect 
of the Dewey Arch in New York City, which 
the City Council recently decided to take 
down, but which may be rebuilt in permanent 
form in another part of the city, has an ances- 
try that, on his mother’s side, goes back 
through the Revolutionary times to the days 
when the city, under the Dutch administra- 
tion, was known as New Amsterdam. 

Mr. Lamb is a_ grandson of Charles 
Rollinson, who was the most prominent steel 
engraver of his time, and who, when the 
committee waited upon him to engrave the 
set of gold buttons for the suit in which the 
first President of the United States was to 
take his oath of office, did the work and 
refused compensation, saying that the honor 
was sufficient. 

Mr. Lamb is a New Yorker, born and 
bred. As the president of the Art Students’ 
League, in his younger days, he helped to 


build the best series of studios then in the | 


city for such work. He afterward, as trustee 
of the Fine Arts Building, was one of a 
small group of men to house the three 
societies, the Art Students’ League, the 
Architectural League and the Society of 
American Artists. Since that time he has 
helped forward the good work not only in 
the League, but alsoin the Sculpture Society, 
both of which, through his aid, have become 
co-tenants in the same building. 
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not, return them at our expense. (If cash is sent with 3 » 
cxprete paid, and we will refund your money if they are not satis- 
factory.) These handsome have solid genuine ebony 
Socket size 4% x 244, finest stiff pure white Siberian bristles, extra 
ig, securely he’ y our patent fastener, and are richly orna- 
mented with solid Cage silver mountings. At retail they 
would cat from $6.00 Je We engrave initials (chree or 
less) free ; monogram, 30 ct sae Write for catalogue of toilet 
requisites for birthday, wedding anniversary, and holiday gifts. 


BONDY MFG. CO., 62 lonia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





These illustrations are actual size, 


Sterling Silver Christmas Gifts— Special Offer 

We “0 send these four Sterling Silver Articles, 

For $1. bee id to any address in the United States; 

also our iusteated fi vin ds of ideas for 

Holiday Gifts, in Diamonds, Gold te Te and Sterling Silver. 
Above articles sold ey at the following prices : 


beste Shanes 2 Sent] et Bi Soe 


JAECKLE BROS., J and 
Dept. D, 190 Ocean Avenue, - 








Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book: Free. We know ow to grow best trees. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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A winter roadway and 
a lightly-clouded sky 


T IS not easy to 
| give a definition 
of art that is sat- 
isfactory to all per- 
sons; but I like to 
think of it as some 
thing that can be and 
is attained by every 
one of us. Whether 
in striving to make 
that which shall be 
beautiful, or in our 
prosaic every-day 
tasks, art enters 
when we labor 
thoughtfully with 
some ideal in view— 
that is, as soon as we 
cut loose from action 
that is purely me- 
chanical. If I am 
right, there is art in 
washing dishes or in 
digging potatoes or 
in running a steam 
engine. There are opportunities for better, 
quicker, more agreeable ways of doing what- 
ever we may undertake, and to the degree 
we discover and adopt these ways we attain 
art. 

Photography is unusually replete with pos- 
sibilities, and the greatest drawback to its 
reputation as an art is the ease with which it 
can be taken up and dallied with; for I fancy 
a good many snap the camera who could not 
wash dishes or dig potatoes, to say nothing 
of being artists in such tasks. Still, art of 
some sort is rarely wholly absent from a pic- 
ture, though it may be as mistaken or as 
rudimentary as that of the savages. 


An example of 
summer haze 


Expensive ea ag hes Roser 
e fault o e camera, 
eee Aon yet an expensive outfit is 


by no means so essential 
in securing creditable 
results as is commonly imagined. One of the 
old Roman painters, I think it was Leonardo 
da Vinci, when asked, by a patron, for the 
pencil with which he had executed some 
especially fine detail on a beautiful drawing, 
picked up a pencil at random and handed it 
to his visitor. ‘‘ This is the one,’’ said he, 
meaning that they were all the same to him, 
and that it was the man, not the implement, 
which gave the picture its quality. So, in 
photography, the judgment with which you 
use your camera is of much more vital conse- 
quence than the machine itself or its equip- 
ment. My own favorite camera, one which I 
have carried many thousands of miles, did 
not cost over twenty-five dollars, including 
the lens. The size is five by seven. Larger 
than that I have found clumsy for doing, 
quickly and well, work which involves a 
great deal of traveling. Plates as small as 
four by five may be satisfactory for certain 
purposes, and prints even more diminutive 
serve for memoranda, but serious work can 
hardly be done with any camera of the toy 
order. 

Taken altgoether, five by seven seems to 
me the ideal size for the general amateur. 
The proportions are pleasing, you can give a 
subject a fairly generous showing, and the 
expense involved is not so great that you are 
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overtimid about wasting plates; for there is 
bound to be some waste no matter how clever 
you are, and in the case of not a few of our 
button-pressers the proportion of failures is 
appalling. To avoid mistakes requires con- 
stant practice, a long memory and a judicial 
sense of the nicest balance. Photography is 
good discipline if you stick to it and conquer 
success by thoroughly learning the pitfalls 
that lie in your path. 

In buying a camera the exercise of economy 
does not, as I have said, necessarily mean a 
sacrifice of quality. Indeed, money put into 
an expensive lens buys brightness and hard 
glitter rather than an effect in the prints that 
is really artistic. If you want science and 
microscopic facts, get a hundred-doliar lens, 

but if you want 
atmosphere and a 
grateful sense of 
fluidity, a low- 
priced lens will 
usually answer 
‘ better. 
phere is one of 


lacks of the or- 
dinary photograph, 
and in securing it 
our most famous 
amateurs depend 
largely on manip- 


in developing and 
printing, and still 
more on the man- 
ner in which they 
focus the subject. 
This last is a 
delicate matter and 
rarely is wholly 
successful, yet it 








On the borders of the wood — 
photographed under a cloud shadow 


is worthy of a great deal of experimenting 
on the part of the amateur, the effects being 
so beautiful when you get what you try for. 


Disadvantages The art theory on which 

these out-of-focus pic- 
of Too Much tures are made is, that 
Truthfulness what we see is seen as an 


impression, not in detail,. 


and that the object which primarily takes our 


-attention in this impression is more distinct 


than any of its surroundings. But the photo- 
graph, pure and unadulterated, brings to the 
eye all the detail and all the surroundings to 
the very edge of the print with nearly equal 
sharpness. This excess of truthfulness dis- 
appears by changing the focus from the main 
object or objects pictured to a point a little 
nearer or more distant. The trouble is that 
usually you get an unpleasant, dizzy and 
blurred effect, very unlike the impression for 
which you tried. If the attempt succeeds, 
whatever forms the centre of interest is fairly 
distinct without being harsh, while back- 
ground and foreground are softly massive and 
suggestive of form and color, yet without a 
distracting definition of detail or outlines. 
Sympathetic perception and experience help 
to secure such pictures, and they can be made 


Photography and Art 


Atmos- | 


the most serious | 


ulation of the plate | 








MANUFACTURERS SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS OFFER 


SOLID ws 
SILVER \y 


$1.00 ALL THREE 


Or 50 Cts. Bach 
Fittings are all of the Finest Quality 


DAINTY PRESENT FOR MOTHER OR SISTER 
If on receipt of these goods you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, money gladly refunded. Sent 


to any address on receipt of price in two-cent 
stamps, or raoney-orders. 


Elegant Illustrated Catalogue of Gold and 
Silver Fewelry and Novelties Sent FREE. 


BEDFORD JEWELRY MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


™ KNABE 


of to-day will outlive the 
20th Century 











Piano 


HE early Knabe pianos, now over 
60 years old, still lend their melo- 
dious sweetness to scores of homes. 

Viewed from any standpoint, the 
Knabe of to-day is the personification of 
perfection in pianos. 

In the home, on the concert platform 
—anywhere, the Knabe is well-nigh 
incomparable, 

The new Grands and Uprights are 
now on exhibition. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


New York, 154 5th Ave. (Cor. 20th St.) 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
WASHINGTON, 1209 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 














The New England Watch Company 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 


For the season are shown 
In our Blue Book for Ladies’ W tches 
In our Red Book for Men's a 
Either or both sent on application 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 

87 Maiden Lane, New Yor«K Ctry 
149 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















It Fits the 
Pocketbook 


Of every one, and it 
is really marvel- 
lous that so fine 
an instrument 
can be made 
for the money. 
Last year nearly 
one hundred thousand 


Columbia Zithers 


** The Easy to Play’’ 
Were sold, every one giving satisfaction. 
genious ouping of the bass chords is a vital — 
ony in the Columbia. The chords are all made 
dl without having to pick out the several strings, 
al ling the playing of accompaniments with little effort. 
Your music dealer should have the Mp pend 
If not, send price to us ge we will , > 
press prepaid, Jor FREE Cat gue. 
Phoncharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool 82, ontn, Ra] 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not b 
Tilustrated mee mailed free by 
A. Viseher & Co., Department E 
11 Warren Street, New York 


= in- 
















































‘Johnson’s Powdered Wax 








GIVES A 


Perfect Dancing Surface 


Sprinkle lightly over floor. Feet of dancers 
do.the rest. No dust. Will not soil finest fabrics. 
Inexpensive. For sale by all druggists. 

FREE, For ten cents or two names of owners 
of dancing floors, will mail one-quarter pound 
package Powdered Wax; sufficient for cover- 
ing 2500 square feet. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Proper Treatment of Hardwood Floors.” 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 
Manufacturer of Fine Hardwood Floors 











YOU CAN HAVE HOT WATER 


Instantly and when you want it, no limit to 
Penn A with an AOME Instantaneous 
feater in your home. These are the only 
practical Heaters made. Having large cylin- 

{ drical heating surface, no small tubes 
to elog from lime in water, and fur- 
nish 2 to 8 gallons of Hot Water 
a minute, not merely a small 
stream, that cools before there 
is sufficient water in the tub 
for a bath. The fuel, 

Gas or Gaso- 
line, costs less 















catalogue to 


THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO. 
@rleans Street, Chicage 














Uniform Temperature 
ALWAYS! Nyntier’ you have tore 


nace, steam or hot water apparatus; or 
whether it is new orold. All you need is the 


Automatic Electric 
Heat Regulator 


On market 19 years. As simple and no more expen- 
sive than a good clock. Sent on 80 days’ Free Trial; 
if not satisfactory, return at our expense, Free 
booklet. WRITE TO-DAY. 

W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
26th St. and Ave. P, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Will Rest You from Head to Foot 
Springy enough to conform to the shape of your body — 
giving a natural position without weight affecting it in 
places, as.does the woven-wire springs. Made strong and 
durable, Easily cleaned and will not rust. 

Try one for 80 nights; if not satisfactory your money back 

If one dealer will not supply you, write us—we'll tell you of 
another who will. BOOKLET 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


COLD FEET? NIT? 


WILEY’S HAIR INSOLES 
Positively prevent cold, damp, 
callous, tender and rspiring 
feet and RHEUM ATISM. 


10c. a pair; 3 pairs for 25c., postpaid. 
WILEY’S ALASKA SOCKS 

Are unequalled for housewear, hos- 

pitals and rubber boots; wool lined 


and antiseptically treated, 25c. per pair, postpaid. 
Vake no substitutes. Ask your dealer or send to us with sizes. 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Coun, 


PINE CREAM 


Sold on its Merits 
Excellent for Chapped Lips and Hands, Tan, Sunbira and 
Roughness’ of the Bin. Unexcelled for use after- shaving. 
Tin Box, 10 cents. Handsome Porcelain Jars, 2% and 
5® cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Coal Tar Product Co., 71 Commerce Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















| after sunset, you can 


| of sunshine. 
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without a flaw in the simplicity and sweet- 
ness of the impression conveyed; but they 
are, after all, largely dependent on chance 
and luck. 

A surer help to artistic photography, and 
one which has no drawback, is the atmos- 
phere furnished by Nature on days of haze 
when everything is veiled in blue. The haze 
masses things beautifully and gives grada- 
tions full of mystery and charm. Our days 
of brilliant sunshine and crystal charms were 
never meant for photography. You get no 
variety, no different planes, and the high 
lights and blotty shadows force themselves 
on the attention with disturbing insistence. 
Even a clouded day is much to be preferred 
to bright sunshine, and the effects obtained are 
often very strong and rich. 

It is well to bear in mind that there is 
small possibility of getting any picture of 
value which includes our summer foliage on 
an ordinary fair day. 
Try it only in haze 
or under the clouds. 
This precaution is 
doubly needed if you 
attempt to photo 
graph in the woods 
or on a tree-lined 
roadway. The dap- 
pling sunlight in the 
ferny forest dellis, or 
the slender yellow 
rays gleaming down 
into the rocky hollow 
of a trout stream, 
are entrancing to the 
eye, but the contrasts 
are too violent for 
the camera and you 
get only a disappoint- 
ing muddle of blacks 
and whites. On a 
dull day, or just 


do far better, if you 
take the precaution 
to give the plate 
enough time. One 
minute may suffice, 
and, again, fifteen 
minutes will not be 
too much. The 
chances are you will under rather than over 
expose. This should be guarded against. 


Fifie E | 
with Clodile 


and Sunshine 


I have always liked to be 
out with my camera just 
after a storm that clears 
off with a breakup of the 
clouds into dark, windy 
masses alternating with blue sky and bursts 
I can then get just the masses 
of light and shadow that I wish in my land- 


| scape, and the sky is apt to photograph suc- 


cessfully, too. It is one of the serious 
shortcomings of the ¢amera picture that the 
non-actinic blue of the sky makes it photo- 
graph blank and: that the lighter clouds 
disappear in it. This defect can be obviated 
by printing in clouds, but they rarely seem 


| to fit the picture; and the printer, in his 


delight over the clouds, nearly always gives 
them an extra strength which makes them 
theatrical. One should endeavor to catch 
them as a part of the original picture when 


| that can be done. 


Skies are particularly essential in winter 
scenes. If you lose the sense of the white- 
ness and purity of the snow under the blue 


| dome above, you lose more than half the 
| charm. Clouds give the required contrast, 


yet if they are too dark the result is apt to be 
dull and lifeless. But select a time when the 
sun shines faintly through a thin cloud haze, 
without its usual dazzle, and conditions 
could hardly be bettered. 

The ideal months, from a photographic 
point of view, are March for winter, May for 


| spring, June for summer and October for 


autumn. By March the sun is getting well 
back north and helps, even behind the clouds, 
to give one’s pictures snap and vitality, and 
you can pick out days when you can go about 
without freezing to death. Intense cold is 
fatal to photographic inspiration. April has 
its good points, but its bare twigs and sear 
earth are a little too cheerless for spring. 
The starting leafage of May and the blossoms 
and fresh greensward and moist skies are 
far preferable. I choose June for summer 
because the weather is not so hot as it will be 
later, and because vegetation, in its first full- 
ness, has a pleasing lightness which it loses 
as it ripens and toughens. October, for 


| autumn, has the interest of harvest time; the 
| sunlight is tempered, the leaves are falling, 


and you get a variety in foliage no other sea- 


| son approaches. The contrast of trees, still 


full-leaved, with those partially bare and 
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in the Alps — an example of variety in composition 
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others wholly denuded, gives many opportu- 
nities for fine and poetic compositions. 


Judgment in In selecting subjects, art 


: requires that we should | 
Choosing the pick out those that have | 
Picturesque meaning and that convey 


the meaning foxeibly. 


The interest in many, probably in most, sub- | 


jects chosen by the average amateur is too 
slight to warrant such selection. It’s not 
enough to photograph some pretty stream or 
rustic roadway; you must select some partic- 
ularly attractive spot or the picture is com- 
monplace. A repetition of the ordinary is 
hardly worth while. To illustrate again: if 
you photograph a farmhouse, it should be 
unusually picturesque or characteristic — one 
among a hundred, or, better still, one among 
a thousand. By the instinct you show ‘for 
finding gems and knowing the best position 
from which to photo- 
graph them is deter- 
mined your posses- 
sion of the art sense 
or the lack of it. The 
shifting of the cam- 
era a few feet this 
side or that, front or 
back, often makes 
all the’ difference 
between poetry and 
prose. The problem 
is how to compel 
your central theme 
to speak most clear- 
ly and agreeably for 
itself. Bring in 
whatever you can to 
support, but get rid 
of all that forces the 
attention away from 
the story of the pic- 
ture. 

A jack-knife is fre- 
quently a great aid 
in improving fore- 
grounds; for a fore- 
ground is ordinarily 
lacking insimplicity, 
and you do well to 
sacrifice a good 


share of the nearer | 


bushes, twigs, weeds and stout grasses. 

In. studying composition care should be 
taken to avoid conflicting interests, such as 
are made by two important objects of equal 
size or by strong spots, either light or dark, 
in different parts of the picture.. Whatever 
is in any way so prominent as to attract the 
eye from the main thing pictured hurts the 
photograph. The centre of interest should 
be near the middle of the picture, but rarely 


exactly in the centre, as that tends to make | 


the composition stiff and geometric. Con- 
trast and variety in composition are always 
to be sought for. 


One of the bugbears of 
the photographer is that 
it does not do to fire 
toward the light; but if 
you want art, rather than 
a report of facts, I should say that the oftener 
you point your camera sunward the better. 
Only through ample. shadows can mass and 


The Bugbear 
of Aiming 
at the Sun 


simplicity ordinarily be attained, and confu- | 
sion and flatness avoided. Of course; the | 
lens must be shaded if you would spare your- | 
self the ghosts that haunt the plates of care- | 


less sun-worshipers. 
It is very desirable that a tripod camera 


should be employed wherever possible. It | 
has not the compactness of a hand camera | 


and cannot be carried about so easily or so 
readily be brought into action. But the 
latter is too haphazard; you can rarely study 
your subject. properly in the finder; and the 
instantaneous exposure is usually too short. 
Whatever works toward a good result helps 


to lift photography to an acknowledged place | 
As it is, it occupies a pe- | 
culiar place between a “‘ fine art ’’ and those . 


among the arts. 


processes which.are distinctly mechanical. 
That it should be ranked as anything less 
than a fine art does not satisfy its partisans, 
while its critics find it so lacking in soul and 
ideality that they declare it belongs wholly 
to the realm of mechanics. 

Probably, if all the work done in any given 
fine art could be gathered together, that 
which is really. ‘‘ fine’’ would make a pretty 
slim showing; and the same is true of pho- 
tography. But in this as well as in the others 
there is a residue that has the charm of imag- 
ination and beauty. One need not claim 
that the camera can do all that a great artist 
can do with his brush, yet it is not too much 
to affirm that in its way, and in the hands of 
a master, it accomplishes noble results. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY ~~~~~, 


Christmas. Gifts 


This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE «furniture, 
Direct from the Factory at Pactery Prices. 
Send for complete Catalogue No. “ R 3.” 


Turkish Spena 
Rocker sé 
$35.00 


Ruys this lux- 
urious ‘Turkish 
rocker, direct 
trom the factory. 

COVERED with 
best quality ma- 
chine-buffed GEN- 
UINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cush- 
ions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or 
russet-color leather. 
At retail a similar 
chair costs $55 to $70. 













Colonial 


Rocker 
A Pertect Gift 


Buys this 
$27.00 beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
Such a Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment 
with it for a lifetime. 


UPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine-buffed genuine 


leather. All cushions, in- 
cluding seat, are of genuine curled horsehair, supported in 
Exposed 


seat and back by finest springs of tempered steel. 
rockers, mahogany finished, richly 
polished. Ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, olive-green or rus- 
set leather. Worth at retail $40 to $55. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


For the Lover of Music 


Buys this beautiful 
$8.75 music cabinet, dire¢/ 
trom the factory. 

FRONT is figured mohouany, footy 
hand carved. Has French legs, ad- 
justable shelves and lock. Trimmings 
are solid brass. This cabinet has a 
rich polish finish, and from a dealer 
will cost $12.00 to $18.00. 


+4 ’ 
Ladies’ Mahogany. Desk 
The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
Buys this @ 
$9.75 dainty desk; 
direct from the factory. 
A dainty birthday, wed- 
ding or Christmas gift. 
FRONT ends and top 
are figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white 
holly, Has French legs both 
back and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places 
for paper, pen, ink, etc. 
Bottom of large drawer is of 
oy Toes ghetig A = eee 
mmings are all so 
shed brass. This desk 
polished like a fie. and 
ey dealer will- cost $15 


to 








Home Desk 


_ A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 


$22.50 ®";,;, 


beautiful home desk,’ 
direct from the fac- 
tory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home"’ desk. It 
combines all the practi- 
cal features of a_ regular 
office desk — roll top, 
book stalls, plenty of 
drawers, pigeon-holes, 
ball-bearing casters, etc. 

—and in a way that is ae and full of style. At ¢ 
to . 


retail it would cost from 


Office Man 















bearing casters, and 8 —— letter Ales, 
handsome golden oak polish finish. 
cost $28 to Ss. 


” 

On Appr dee ett 

fu i. 

ty the best ever sold at so low a price as we name. 
. of the Mis- 

We > Seo 3 bemere of Ten- 

nessee. (Points beyond on an 

Write for our “Chrisimas” Catalogue No.“R”" 
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OUR NEW LINE OF | 


CHILDREN *S srockines, e 


with this Trade-Mark on the toe, 


NOW ON SALE— 
Ask Your Dealer 
FOR STYLE SS 2 


For years there has been a demand for a stock- 
ing that would resist the proverbial hard wear 
of the average young person, and yet be light, 
stylish and durable. We have at last perfected 
such a stocking for Children or Misses, sizes 5 
to 9%, and guarantee every pair to have the dura- 
bility that has made 
Shawknit Half H ose 
for men famous 
throughout the world. 


STYLE ss2 


Is a fine gauge ribbed 
stocking, with 
French feet, rein- 
forced knee, heel 
and ankle; also 
double sole. 
Kqual tothebest 
imported, and 
more durable. 
Dyed in our 
famous 
“Snow black.” 
35 cents 


a pair; 3 
pairs 






























Sent postpaid, packed in a dainty 
box, on receipt of price, or from 
dealers. 





Look for this little coon 
labeland the famous Shawknit 
‘Trade-Mark—always found 
as in above cut. 











THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 80 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


















DEFENDER. M't-G CO's 


SHEETS & PILLOWCASES 





DEFENDER MFG. CO 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 


Are torn, not cut —of superior qua 

reliable measurements — the Py me. oe pillow- 

cases you reg bu aes Made of all grades, from plain 
itched to fancy hemstitched of 

finest poo ggg 

Booklet 


about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealers. 











STEWART’S 
Duplex Bene Pins 


Fawn fom either te. but do not slip through. Effective 


any other maker. 





Have 
“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 
None Genuine without our Name cn Card 


If dealers cannot ly. you, send three two-cent stamps 
for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 153, Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 


Latest Card Case Novelty 


Bright Satin-Finished Aluminum, richly 
on wi 
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Solon Pepper’s Courtship 





ELLO!’’ exclaimed Uncle Obed. 
‘* There's some feller up the beach 


gittin’ a load er seaweed. Shouldn’t 


wonder if ’twas Solon Pepper; looks like his 
horse. Boys call Solon’s horse Lazarus,’’ he 
chuckled, ‘‘’cause it’s so thund’rin’ poor. 
Yus, it’s Solon; I should know them bean- 
pole laigs er his anywhere.’’ 

I had been out with Uncle Obed to visit his 
fish-weir. The ebb tide on the bay side of 
Cape Cod recedes for a mile or more, leaving 
the clean white sand flats uncovered; the 
weirs, or traps, are erected on the outermost 
bar. Their owners drive out to them at low 
water and fill their carts with the fish taken 
during the previous night. 

Uncle Obed’s catch had been a good one, 
and now as Julia—the sober, plump old 
mare— dragged the well-filled cart and our- 
selves shoreward he was in good spirits. 
The morning sky was clear blue and cloud- 
less, the wet sand and green water flashed in 
the sun as though powdered with diamond 
dust, and the sea breeze was as invigorating 
as atonic. It was good to be alive. 

The personage referred to as Solon Pepper 
was loading a cart with seaweed on the 
beach of the mainland ahead. As we drew 
near I saw him to be a lean, acid-faced indi- 
vidual of, perhaps, fifty years of age; gawky, 
long-limbed and stoop-shouldered. In reply 
to Uncle Obed’s cheery, ‘‘ How be yer, 
Solon?’’ he vouchsafed but a surly grunt of 
** Howdy?’’ 

‘‘Grumpy as ever,’’ commented the old 
man as we passed on. ‘‘I should hate ter 
have him work in my barnyard; cal’ late the 
cows wouldn’t give nawthin’ but sour milk. 


| However, sich is life, combined with the 


raverges of the tender passion. Tell me, 
now, how does Solon strike yer as a victim 
of Cupid’s pizen arrers? Does he come up 
ter your ideal as a lover?’’ 

‘He a lover!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I should 
as soon imagine a wooden Indian’s being in 
love.’’ 

““Yus, yus,’’ chuckled Uncle Obed, “‘ but 
appearances is deceitful.’’ 

** Who was the lady, pray, and how did his 
suit prosper?’’ I queried. 

““Well, there’s quite a leetle story ter 
that. Prob’ly I know the ins and outs of 
the case better’n most folks, ’cause my wife 
sot up nights fer a week watchin’ with Sary 
Ryder when she had the pneumony, and 
Huldy Pepper—Solon’s sister, that keeps 
house fer him—sot up ‘long with her and 
told her all the partic’lars. When yer was 
down here two years ago did yer meet 
Georg’anna Brett?’’ 

“*Georgianna Brett?’’ I repeated. ‘* Let 
me see. Why, yes; pretty girl, dark hair 
and eyes, something of a flirt.’’ 

‘‘That’sthe one. Only somethin’ of a flirt 
Why, she had ha’f the 
single young fellers in Orham chasin’ after 
her. Solon was deacon in our church then, 
and Georg’anna sung in the choir. He was 
a widderer. His fust wife was ’Bijah 
Eldredge’s darter; she died ten year ago, 
and folks said she looked happier in her 
coffin than she had sence she got married. 
She’s buried over yunder in the cheap side er 
the graveyard. Solon had a leetle money of 
his own and she left him some more, and, as 
he’s a sharp one in a trade and closer’n the 
bark of a tree, he got ter be purty well off. 

‘* Well, bumby folks noticed that he was 
gittin’ sweet on Georg’anna, and that he 
kep’ on gittin’ sweeter. Fin’lly it got so 
that he’d hang round her every chance he’d 
git. He got inter the choir somehow, and 





By Joe Lincoln 


uster stan’ up and hold the book fer her ter | 
Pa | 


sing, and uster sing himself, tew. Gosh! 
as soon hear a goat sing as him, but tastes 
differ. He was at her all the time ter marry 


him, but she wouldn’t give him no encourage- | 
ment; but no more would she anybody else. | 
‘* One time, after he’d been tellin’ her how | 


many Gov’ment bonds he had, and how many 
acres er cranb’ry bog he owned, she said she 
should think a man wuth as much as he was 
would dress better. Said she should expect 
a husband er hers ter look respectable any- 
how. Well, sir! ’twa’n’t later’n the next 
Sunday when we folks was simply parerlysed 
ter see him come peradin’ down ter meetin’ 
all togged out in a new black suit and a plug 
hat—things he hadn’t had before fer fifteen 
year. Georg’anna let him walk home with 
her that day, and his hopes was way up in G. 

‘* But jest about then we voted ter call Mr. 
Enfield ter preach in our meetin’ house. 
Solon voted against him out er principle, 
same as he allers voted against anything 
new: new hymn-books er new pew cushions 
er anything. Then again, he didn’t like 
him ’cause he was young. Said ke didn’t 
want ter listen ter no boy’s preachin’. But 
Mr. Enfield come all the same, and he’s 
about as smart a speaker as there is in this 
town, now I tell yer. 

“Well, ‘twa’n’t but a leetle while ’fore 
folks noticed that the new.minister was fol- 
lerin’ the fashion by gittin’ kinder sweet on 
Georg’anna. More’n that, she seemed ter 
take ter him. 

“‘Purty quick every old woman in the 
parish was sartin sure ’twas goin ter be a 
match, and thought it was a shame that he 
should throw himself away on a frivolous 
thing like her. Georg’anna was all right, 
yer know, but there’s some women can’t seem 
ter fergive them that’s lucky enough ter 
marry ministers. They talked about it at 
sewin’-circle till my wife said the clack er 
their tongues goin’ was wuss than the racket 
in the knittin’ factery up town. 

“You can imagine how all this galled 
Solon. Georg’anna didn’t pay no attention 
ter him now, and he purty nigh biled over. 
He kicked at the minister’s sermons; he 
growled about the cut of his clothes; fact is, 
he done everything he could think of ter 
prejudice the congregation against Mr. 
Enfield, but it wa’n’t no good. Fin’lly, he 
up and said that the Baptist church wa’n’t the 
place fer a devout worshiper no longer, and 
went off and jined the ‘ Come-Outers.’ 
‘Come-Outers’ is them folks that’s left the 
reg’lar churches, and meet round at houses 
and groves, and holler and sing and have 
‘movin’ meetin’s,’ as they call’em. Solon 
didn’t give up all hopes of gittin’ Georg’anna, 
however, and went snoopin’ round in an 
underhand way tryin’ ter find out somethin’ 
against the minister’s character. 

“‘ All at once the sewin’-circle gab factery 
was kinder shet down, as yer might say, by 
the minister and Georg’anna sorter leavin’ 
off keepin’ comp’ny with each other. They 
was friendly and all that, but they “didn’t 


seem ter be nigh so thick as they was and he | 


didn’t walk home with her no more. Nobody 
could make it out; they was all struck of a 
heap—that is, everybody but me. / knew 
the reason; fact is, I was the cause of it— 
but let that go now. 

‘€ Solon, he was happier’n a clam at high 
water when he heard of it. He cal’lated 
that the minister and Georg’anna had had 
some kind of a lovers’ quarrel, and that, if 
he was spry, he might stan’ some show er 
gittin’ Georg’anna ter say ‘Yes’ ’fore she 
and Enfield got over their fust hard feelin’s 
toward each other. So he tried ter think er 
somethin’ he could do ter please her. 
‘Come-Outers’ was goin’ ter have a big 
camp-meetin’ over ter East Harniss and he 
thought mebbe she’d like ter go, so he rigged 
up in his black suit and shiny beaver hat, 
harnessed Lazarus inter the buggy, and drove 
down ter her house ter see if he couldn’t 
tempt her. 

‘* Her young sister come ter the door and 
she laffed when she see him, as well she 


might, fer Solon in his work clothes is funny - 


enough, but Solon in ready-made black duds 
and a plug hat is a sight. You’ve seen them 
wooden dummies outside er clothes stores in 
the city, with sleeves ha’f up their arms and 
pants endin’ at their boot-tops? Yus; well, 
that’s him. 

“The youag Brett gal told him that 
Georg’anna had gone off the day before ter 
visit her uncle and wouldn't be back fer a 
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THE SATURDAY 


Solon knew she’d niigs sane tach of 


her-wele vpte 


week. 
goin’ ter? 


time, but'% riled him wine ter pao hehe " 


done it jest then. However, he’d promised 
Elder Snow that he’d sartinly come ter the 
meetin’, so he drove over alone, sulky as a 
bear with a sore head. 

‘‘ They had a rousin’ meetin’, ’cordin’ ter 
all accounts, and when ’twas over it was 
purty nigh supper time, so Elder Snow en- 
vited Solon ter stop and take tea at his house. 
Now Solon’s one er them kind that has a 
turrible light appetite when they’re payin’ fer 
their own grub, but that eats like all outdoors 
when somebody else foots the bills. Old Mis’ 
Snow told my wife that she never would er 
b’lieved that a human bein’ who wa’n’t no 
thicker through than what Solon is could 
hold so much vittles. He kep’ at it till ’twas 
pitch dark, and then him and Lazarus started 
on their twelve-mile ja’nt home through the 
woods. 

“‘They hadn’t gone more’n a mile ’fore 
Solon wished he’d ‘borrered a_ lantern. 
’Twas darker’n the inside of a niggér’s 
pocket, and, ter help things, one er them 
genuwine Cape fogs come up and made the 
road a solid black chunk, as yer might say. 
He couldn’t see at all, so he jest let the reins 
hang and left the old nag ter pick his own 
way. The fog got thicker till ’twas a reg’ lar 
‘ drizzle-drozzle,’ as the feller said, and he 
took off his tall hat and put it under the seat, 
tyin’ a red cotton handkerchief over his head 
so’s he wouldn’t ketch cold. ’*Twas purty 
dull, joggin’ along in the dark that fashion, 
so he got sorter sleepy and kep’ gittin’ more 
so, till, fin’lly, fust thing he knew he didn’t 
know nawthin’, as my granddad uster say. 

‘* His goin’ ter sleep in that style got him 
inter trouble, ’cause, while he was snorin’ 
there like two-forty, Lazarus strayed off the 
main road inter.one er them leetle wood- 
lanes, and when Solon woke up he found he 
was lost. The path was awful narrer and 
’*twas darker’n pitch, so he concluded ter 
drive on till he come ter an open place big 
enough ter turn the buggy round in. He’d 
left his watch ter home in his every-day vest, 
and he didn’t know 
how long he’d slep’, 
so he couldn’t tell 
how fur the old horse 
might have gone on 
his own hook. 

““Well, after he’d 
bumped along fer a 
spell he come ter the 
open place he was 
lookin’ fer. He lita 
match and see ’twas 
the wood-lot where the 
lane ended; a clearin’ 
fullerstumps. He 
got out er the buggy 
and was jest fixin’ ter 
turn the team round, 
when he ketched one 
of his feet in the reins 
that was draggin’ on 
the ground and sot 
down like an express 
train, snappin’ his 
teeth tergether like 
nutcrackers. 

‘* While he was set- 
tin’ there, sorter re- 
flectin’ on the joyous- 
ness of things in gin- 
’ral, he see, way in 
the distance, a speck 
er light. Fust off, he 
wa’n’t sure but that it 
was a left-over from 
the collection er stars 
and pinwheels that 
he’d see when he hit 
the ground, but he 
watched- it and it ° 
stayed where it was, Lot tes 
so he knew ’twas the 
real thing. 

‘Well, sir, the sight er that light jest put 
new life inter Solon. He pawed round in 
the dark till he found a stump big enough ter 
hitch his horse tew, and, soon’s he got the 
critter hitched, he started off fer that light. 

“He bumped over logs and run inter trees, 
but he kep’ right on. Purty soon he found a 
fence by fallin’ against it, made out that it 
was topped with barb wire by the same kind 
er means, climbed over it, and, after wal- 
lerin’ through a plowed piece er land, run up 
against the back wall of a stable. 

‘The fog had lifted a leetle—else he’d 
never have seen the lamplight from the 
woods — but now it settled down again, thick 
as ever. He felt his way round the corner of 


the stable and then he see the black shadder 
of a good-sized house ahead of him, with the 
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lighted windepin the. ront end. He was jest 
oin’ ' tose up ter tho agy and knock, when 
€ noticed, as he passed t je-winder, 
that there was a lighted latent ‘settin’ on the 
floor inside, and a horse stan’in’ side of it 
hitched ter a buggy. 

‘* Now yer understand, everybody here in 
Orham knows everybody else, and, more’n 
that, knows everybody else’s horse. So 
when Solon see that horse and buggy stan’ in’ 
there in that stable he knew ’em in a minute. 
They b’ longed ter Mr. Enfield, the minister. 

‘Question was, what was the minister 
doin’ there? ‘ By gum!’ Solon says ter him- 
self, ‘I'll find out what that Enfield’s doin’ 
here if it takes a leg!’ So, ’stead er 
knockun’ at the back door as he’d meant, he 
went snoopin’ along on tiptoe till he come 
ter the parlor winder where the light was. 
The curtain was down but there was shadders 
on it. The shadders showed the back of a 
sofy with two folks settin’ on it: one of ’em 
was the minister and t’other was a girl. 

‘Well, sir! Huldy Pepper told my wife 
that Solon told her that when he see Enfield’s 
shadder settin’ on that sofy ’long of a girl he 
jest jumped inter the air and cracked his 
heels tergether like a four-year-old. There 
he’d been huntin’ high and low ter find some- 
thin’ against the minister, so’s he could break 
him up with Georg’anna fer good and all, 
and now, jest by bull luck, as yer might say, 
he’d stumbled on what he wanted. 

‘Next thing he did was creep up and try 
ter peek under the curtain. He stretched his 
neck and done his best, but it wa’n’t no use; 
he couldn’t see athing. The girl’s shadder 
wa’n’t plain on the curtain, but was sorter 
blurry; besides, she kep’ her head turned 
and he couldn’t see her profile. All he could 
make out was that she looked young and as 
if she might be good-lookin’, and that the 
minister kep’ talkin’ tew her mighty earnest. 

“Solon put on his thinkin’ cap and 
decided that his best plan was ter wait ontil 
Mr. Enfield started ter go home and then, 
p’r’aps, she’d come ter the door and he could 
see who she was. So he tiptoed back ter the 
fence behind him, and, perchin’ himself on 
the top rail, drawed 
his knees purty nigh 
up ter his chin and 
waited. 

““Yer know how 
slow time goes when 
yer want it ter hurry. 
Well, Solon said 
seemed ter him he 
must er sot on that 
rail a million year. 
Said ’twas the sharp- 
est rail ever he sot 
on, and it got sharper 
every year he sot on 
it till, fin’lly, ’twas 
like roostin’ on the 
aidge of a buzz-saw. 
Then, ter make 
things more interest- 
in’, the fog turned 
ter rain; one er them 
soft, nasty tains that 
soaks a feller in no 
time. It was mighty 
oncomfortable, but 
he turned up his 
coat-collar and stuck 
ter his post—er, 
rather, his rail— 
like grim death. 
He wa’n’t goin’ ter 
take no chances. 

‘*Well, after the 
shadders on the cur- 
tain had stayed there 
so long that Solon 
begun ter think they 
must be froze, he see 
the minister git up 
on his feet; the girl 
stood up tew, but she 
didn’t step for’ard’ 
where he could see her any plainer. And 
jest then the shadder of the minister bent 
over and kissed her. 

** Huldy says that Solon told her that when 
he see that he was so excited he tumbled off 
the fence. Then he jest danced a kind er 
war-dance round the yard, he was so tickled. 
That settled the minister with Georg’anna 
and his congregation, tew. How the sewin’- 
circle tongues would fly! 

“‘T cal’late if-any er the ‘Come-Outers’ 
could have seen their leadin’ sperrit doin’ the 
light fantastic round the pansy beds they’d 
a-been some s’prised and _ consider’ble 
shocked. ’Cordin’ ter Huldy’s description 
he must er been a reg’lar panerrammer. 
The handkerchief on his head was soakin’ 
wet and the color had run down ali over his 


ter meetin’ 
all togged out” 
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What The International Cor- 


respondence Schools, Scranton, 


Pa., are doing : 


First 


Teaching mechanics the 
theory of their work. 


Second 


Helping misplaced people 
to change their work. 


Third 


Enabling young people to 
suppert themselves while 
learning professions. 


250,000 students gradtfates in 
Mechanical, , Steam, 
Civil and Mining Engineering; 
Architecture; Plumbing; Heating; 
Refrigeration; Pattern Drafting; 
Drawing and Designing; Chem- 
istry; Telegraphy; Telephony; 
Stenography; Book-keeping; 
English Branches; Methods of 
Teaching. When writing state 
subject in which interested. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 

Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
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Smith's Adjustable Index Tags 
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tabs. Instantly applied or 
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conditions. A tag for each 
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Numbers, Accounts, Alpha- 
bets, Months, States, Days, 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsbury. 
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Canadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 
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AS BILL NYE CALLED 
HIS REVOLVER 


ohnson’s 
* Little Work on 
the Ventilation 
‘of the Human 
System.” 


For over a quarter of a 
century we have manufactured 
Fire Arms. Thirty years ago a Safet 
Revolver—a reliable weapon that could be used wit! 
absolute safety by any one, anywhere, was a necessity. 
Iver Johnson invefited and produced ‘such a weapon, 
and from that time on the same mind that conceived it 
improved the same, adding other successes’ to the. first, 
until the name and fame of Iver Johnson Arms have 
reached around the world, making them known and 
demanded everywhere 


IVER JOHNSON 
‘SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


Represents all that science, art and mechanics could de- 
vise, or the t i could fc 1 
The Truth in a Nutshell: You can’t pay more and 
get your money's worth; you can’t pay less 
and get satisfaction. Ours are the goods $4 50 
you want —at the price you ought to pay. nd 
Retail dealers of fire arms, hardware and sporting 
aged handle them, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
in the United States, by the makers, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. . 
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to. 0008. 168 and 165 Washington Street 
Makers of the Famous Iver Fohnson 
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THE 


face. He had. it tied tight gacsis ears stuck 
out from it like > ae ad his 
; Duple er sa 


\ samenapegnrt Tr was all limp and drippin’. 

is black suit, that he’d bought out of a ped- 
ler cart fer eight dollars and a ha’f, was all 
wrinkled and shrunk out er shape, and, take 
him all tergether, he must er been ‘alone 
wuth the’price of admission.’ 

‘* But in. the middle of his caperin’s he 
happened ter glance at the curtain and see 
that the shadders was gone and that the 
lamplight was, movin’ past the dinin’-room 
winders toward the back door in the kitchen. 
He jest had time ter race acrost the yard and 
dodge around the corner of the house. 
Another step and he’d a-tumbled down a 
steep bank there was there, but he grabbed 
the water-spout and saved himself. There 
was a leak in the spout jest over him, and 


| when he peeked round the corner the stream 


er water from it played like a hose right 
down between his collar and his neck, but he 
didn’t mind a leetle thing like that. He was 
watchin’ that door with all the eyes in his 


| head, and stood there like the ‘ Maid er the 


Mist’ in the fountain on the Common up ter 
Boston. 

‘* In a minute the door opened and, as luck 
would have it, it opened out toward the cor- 
ner like a screen, so that, though he see the 
minister, who had stepped outside, he 
couldn’t see the girl. Then he heard Mr. 
Enfield say: ‘ Good night, dear; thank good- 
ness, the day’ll soon be here when you’ll 


| be my wife, and we can meet ’thout fear er 
| meddlers and gossips.’ 


“Say! When Solon heard them words 
about makin’ that girl his wife he jumped 
like he’d been.shot. Was the minister goin’ 
ter marry her and not Georg’anna? He was 
so excited that he leaned way for’ard and 
the spout he was holdin’ on ter creaked like 
Mr. Enfield heard it and turned 
his head. The girl heard it and swung the 
door back against the house so that he see 
her face. - Did he know her? 

‘Well, yus; I reckon 
Georg’anna Brett! 

‘* Well, sir! he stood fer a minute with his 
mouth open; jest putrefied, as yer might say. 
Then he jumped backward, slipped on the 
wet grass, and went rollin’ head, neck and 
heels down the bank and fetched up with a 
tremenjous splash in the sink drain at the 
bottom. 

** Georg’anna she screamed and the min- 
ister run ter the corner, but he was only in 


he did. 


’Twas 


| time ter see somethin’ er somebody flounder 
out er the drain and leg it off inter the dark 


like a streak er greased lightnin’. Solon 
wa’n’t stoppin’ ter explain nawthin’; all he 
wanted was ter git as fer away from there 
as possible, without bein’ recognized. He 
fairly flew; Nancy Hanks wouldn’t er been 
in it with him. 

‘* He went acrost that muddy field like a 
snow-plow. Over that fence he scrabbled 
like a harrycane, leavin’ some souveneers of 
his black clothes onthe barb wire. He 
never drawed a slow breath till he reached 
them woods again. 

“Yer see,’’ concluded Uncle Obed, fairly 
bubbling over with chuckles, ‘‘the long- 
laiged old gump hadn’t once remembered 
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that Georg’anna had a uncle in Hesse 
. Sa Ae rade Sy lea’ Situ! went over 
ter her Uncle Luther’s, and, as Tuck would 
have it, Lazarus had strayed inter a wood 
road that ended in a clearin’ right back er 
his house.’’ $ 

** But how did the minister happen to be 
there?’’ I inquired. 

‘*Oh,’’ continued Uncle Obed, “that’s a 
sorter secret, but I don’t mind tellin’ you that 
Mr. Enfield and me’s allers been purty good 
friends, and when the sewin’-circle hen con 
vention got ter rakin’ him and Georg’anna 
over the coals, I, knowin’ how he hates ter 
have his affairs talked and gossiped about, 
gave him a sorter tip, as yer might say, and 
after that they done their courtin’ kinder 
more on the quiet. He knew she was goin’ 
ter be at her uncle’s, and he drove over ter 
spend the evenin’. Him and her’s goin’ ter 
be married next week. 

** But say!’’ exclaimed the old man, slap- 
ping his knee and roaring with laughter, 
** Huldy says nobody never seen sich a sight 
as Solon was when he got home that night. 
He was all wet and muddy, his clothes was 
tore, and he was a mess of dirt and rags from 
head ter foot. The only thing he had on 
that wa’n’t a wreck was his beaver hat, and 
that looked so nice and shiny and out er 
place on top er the rest of him that Huldy 
said it reminded her of a gilded dome on top 
of a pig-pen. 

‘*She ast him where he’d been, and he 
blatted right out, ‘ None er yer blame busi- 
ness!’ Huldy she says she thinks ’twas 
‘blame’ ie said, but then, again, she ain’t 
quite sure. Ho, ho, ho! 

‘* Solon’s the wust woman-hater nowadays 
that ever yer see,’’ Uncle Obed went on. 
‘* The story leaked out somehow er ’nother, 
and the boys call him ‘ Sink-drain Solor.’ 


He gits sourer’n sourer as Georg’anna’s wed- | 


din’ day comes nigher, and——’’ 

** Hey, Uncle Obed!”’ called Isaiah Doane, 
who was weeding his cranberry bog on the 
other side of the road. ‘‘ Have yer heard the 
news? Solon Pepper’s married.’’ 

‘* Whai?’’ bellowed the old man. 

‘Sure thing; he married Rebecca Skinner 
yusterday afternoon. Folks think he done it 


ter let Georg’anna Brett see that he could git | 


married jest as well as she could.’’ 

This astounding revelation seemed to 
stupefy Uncle Obed. He drove on in a sort 
of trance, shaking his head and from tinre to 
time muttering to himself. At length I wen- 
tured to remark: 

‘Well! I must say that Mr. Pepper was 
the most dismal-visaged bridegroom I ever 


, 


saw. 


‘* Dismal!’’ exclaimed Uncle Obed, awak- | 
Why, if Z| 


ening with a start. ‘* Dismal! 
had ter marry Becky Skinner I’d dress in 


black crape and have the organ play ‘ Hark | 
She’s | 
the crossest-grained, sourest-tempered old | 


from the Tomb’ fer a weddin’ march. 


maid this side er Provincetown. And Solon’s 
married her/ Well, well! talk about bitin’ 
off yer nose ter spite yer face! I wonder 
what’ll happen next. 


step in and ‘ break the news ter Mother,’ as 
the boys sing.’’ 


“ Solon wa’'n't stoppin’ ter explain nawthin’”’ 
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Whoa, Julia, here we | 
be, ‘home again from a furrin shore.’ I'll | 
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Little Giant Shoe Stretcher 


For easing the shoe, especially over corns, 
bunions or tender spots on the foot. Sim- 
ple—practical. Why suffer the 
agony of brenking in new shoes 
when you can make them comfort- 
| | able with a “Little Giant” 
| Stretcher? In ordering, state 

















whether for Men’s, Women’s 
or Misses’ and Boys’ Shoes. 
Sent for $1, prepaid express or 
Cc. O. D., subject to your 
approval, If 
satisfactory, 
pay express- 
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THE SHIRT-WAIST MAN 
Wilf Can hold his trousers securely 
‘ with the Improved Washburne 
Patent Trousers Supporte: 
removed. By mail, 10 cents 
logue of these and 
AMERICAN RING CO. e-G 
Box 93, 


Cost LO YOU. © B KOSTERS & OO. Dept. A, Buffalo, N. X. 
which grip the waistband an 
other novelties made with Wash- 
| r * 
| Dunlop Pneumatic I ires 





Waterbury, Conn. 








For Bicycles 
i ; For Carriages 
; For Automobiles 
Send for Booklet. 
_The American Dunlop Tire Co. 


‘THESES ARE THE ONLY 
‘TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 








Belleville, N. J. 


5c FANCY HANDKERCHIEF 


On receipt of 5 cents, mem ge Bod will send 

to any one this beautiful Ladies’ Open 

Work Handkerchief, together with our 
new 100 page catalog of Fancy Work 

| Novelties, Handkerchiefs and Jewelry. 
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A Christmas Cozy Corner 


These Papier Maché Decorations make unique 
Xmas gifts for fitting up cozy corners, dens, 
oriental rooms, libraries, etc. 
tremely light in weight, they can be held in 
place with a small tack. They do not break 
or chip off like iron or plaster, and are 
practically indestructible. 


806, is 32x30 inches, finish antique 


Armor or bright i iron, by express prepaid, $5. 00 


Oriental Heads 852, 853, 854 and 856, are 


life size in colors. 
weight six oz., express prepaid, . each $2. 00 


Send for ‘‘Artistic Decorations," a booklet showing other 
designs. If your dealer will not supply you, remit direct 
to us. Reference, First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS 
397 E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This Beautiful Picture 


(Size 9x16 INCHES) 





On fine paper, suitable for framing, sent by mail, post- 
paid, for only 50 Cents. We also publish other fine 
pictures, same size. 


Three pictures above size, 
different subjects, post- 
paid, for 


$1.00 


Art Study Pictures 
Series of fine half-tone 


by great painters, issued 
semi-monthl subscrip- 
tion price, $:'00 for one 
year, 240 pictures, inclu 
ding two of above men 
tioned large pictures as 
free premiums. 


Send 10¢ for sample set of 
ten pletures 
Colored Pictures, Birds 

and Animals, 2c. each. 


Passe Partout Pictures 


We are doing the largest 
business in. the United 
States in passe partout 
ictures. We also pub- 
ish a series of HISTORY 
PICTURES and sell 
other Fine Art goods and 
Statuary. Our pictures 
are for sale by all the lead- 
ing dealers in the country. 
If .your dealer does not 
have them, write to us. 














ART STUDY COMPANY 
350 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Official Reports on Monday 


This is the season of Government reports, 
and the newspapers are full of summaries 
of their accounts and statistics. Most of them 
are dull and dry and the majority of readers 
simply scan the headlines. It is curious that 
the public -attitude toward all official docu- 
ments is one of almost complete indifference, 
and yet in these reports ‘are to be found the 
records of the progress and operations of the 
greatest government on earth. 

One. interesting fact about them is that 
they are generally published on Monday 
mornings, and the reason for this is that the 
newspapers on that day are not so crowded 
and thus more space is secured. James G. 
Blaine, who was an editor before he became 
a statesman, was the first to appreciate the 
opportunity of the Monday morning news- 
paper, and when he had an _ important 
announcement to make or a report to submit 
it was always sent out the last of the week, 
so as to secure the best possible treatment on 
Monday morning. His example has become 
a precedent in Washington officialism. 


A Life in Two Navies 


Among the reports recently published, that 
of Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn attracted 
considerable attention, but not so much as it 
deserved. The circumstances of the docu- 
ment are unusual. It is the last official 
report that Rear-Admiral Hichborn will 
make. He has been in naval work almost 
cradle. Born in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, in 1839, and graduated from 
the Boston High School, he entered the 
Boston Navy Yard as a shipwright apprentice. 
He spent five years there, and by direction of 
the Navy Department took a special course 
in ship construction, calculation and design- 
ing. When only twenty-three years of age 
he was master-shipwright in the Mare Island 
Navy Yard in California. His work there 
attracted the attention of the Department, 


| and five years later he formally entered the 


navy, rising year by year until he became 
Chief Constructor on July 13, 1893. He was. 
appointed for a second term on September 7, 
1897. He hashad a leading part in the 
building of two navies —the old and the new 
—and these words in his annual report have 
a meaning which every one, knowing of his 
career, can adequately appreciate. After 
referring to the old wooden sloops of war, 
without protection or watertight subdivisions, 
and armed with smooth bores, he wrote: 
‘“How many of those associated with the 
work of that period, looking into the future, 
would have believed that during the space 
represented by the active career of one man, 
wooden ships of war and sails as a means of 
propulsion would have passed’; that steel 
would have become the material of construc- 


| tion, steam the one propelling power, and 


electricity a general agent on shipboard; that 
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and endurance would have forced the con- 
struction of battleships and armored cruisers 
of deep displacements of over 15,000 and 
16,000 tons and speeds of eighteen and 
twenty-two knots? Who of them would have 
believed that within that time the resources 


| of this country would have been so developed 


that when such vessels of war are to be -con- 
structed, every part going into them is of 
American production? ’? 


America’s Place Among Nations. 


In the half century during which Admiral 
Hichborn has been connected with shipbuild- 
ing and naval construction the changes have 
been even greater than those expressed in his 
interesting paragraph. The other. day Sir 
Robert Giffen, who as the statistician to the 
British Board of Trade occupies a most 
authoritative and _ responsible position, 
showed the greatness of this country in a way 
which our own mathematicians could not sur- 
pass. - Of course he stood up as far as pos- 
sible for his own nation. He pointed out the 
fact that while the United States and the 
United Kingdom had together only twenty 
millions of people one hundred. years ago, 
they have now more than one hundred and 
thirty millions—without including, be - it 
remembered, the various tribes and nation- 
alities under British or American protection. 
Sir Robert then proceeded to say that the 
United States has a larger European popula- 
tion than the British: Empire, and that it is 
the most. powerful state in the world so far as 





population and resources are‘concerned.” He 
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added that, while Russia has a much larger 
population, the inferiority of the units is so 
great that the preéminence of the United 
States is not to be questioned. 

He placed the great world Powers in the 
following order: The United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and Germany, with France a 
doubtful fifth. 


First on Land but Not on Sea 


Nobody will quarrel with this verdict, but 
our. greatness is not uniform. Lieutenant 
Howard, of the Intelligence Office of the 
Navy Department, recently compiled the 
tonnage of the various navies of the world. 
The figures are as follows: 


ee: : niad aman ae . - 1,824,920 
France . on descdeves es VEER 765,519 
Russia .. as 460 Bee - §03,528 
United States. a tia be ose 988,598 
Germany . 00s -\on sce s ada sme nn 
tate, Ape ee ve’ ...« 318,125 
Japan......... - 264,435 


This, however, does not exactly state the 
case. Ships of the United States are so 
superior in fighting strength that it is safe to 
say that this country is third in naval 


strength among the Powers. Still, it is only | 


third, while its own position in the world is 
unquestionably the first. The result is a 
demand that the United States shall have a 
navy equal to its position and reputation. 


Hundreds of Millions in Ships 


All over the world the building of naval 
vessels is going on. 

Within the past twelve months Great 
Britain has launched two armored cruisers, 
one first-class . cruiser, one third-class 
cruiser, two torpedo-boat destroyers and six 
other naval vessels. 

France has launched three armored cruis- 
ers, three torpedo-boat destroyers and one 
torpedo boat. 

Russia has launched two battleships, three 
armored cruisers and two torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Germany has Jaunched one battleship, one 
armored cruiser and three torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Japan has launched one armored cruiser, 
two torpedo-boat destroyers and one torpedo 
gunboat. : 

The United States has launched the two 
double-turreted _ battleships, Kearsarge and 
Kentucky —the most powerful of their kind 
in the world; and she has three more battle- 
ships that can be made ready for service 
within a month if they should be needed. 

Within the year there has been sent into 
the water by the various Powers fully a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of fighting craft, 
and a great deal more than a hundred million 
dollars’ worth is now under construction. 


An Age of Preparedness 


Some years ago the word preparedness 
came into use. Kipling had it in one of his 
articles and Captain Mahan gave it a larger 
vogue. Then it- began to appear in almost 
every naval and military paper. 


To-day preparedness is the keynote of | 
national and international politics. “The | 
chances are that not one in a hundred of the | 
ships which cost millions will ever ~ be | 
engaged in a fight; but all the vast machi- | 


nery, all the cost, all the effectiveness of 
modern invention, the whole idea represents 
preparedness for any emergency. 

A big navy is a great influence.. It im- 
presses delinquent nations more than any 


amount of diplomacy or correspondence. If | 


an apology or a bill of damages is due, 
a naval demonstration does more to collect 


the bill than any other agency. Moreover, a | 


big navy advertises the nation. 
In this country the whole’ tendency is 


toward a larger development upon the seas. | 
Our shipyards are doing greater work; our | 


maritime companies are stretching forth in 
spite of the laws which bind them; our com- 
merce is reaching to every civilized settle- 
ment. 
accordance with all this growth, an 
fact that all the parties in Congress agree to 
larger appropriations in every session of 
Congress. A year ago the total reached 
sixty-three millions—the largest in the his- 
tory of the nation: The new appropriation 
will probably call for ten millions more, and 
thus the increase will goon until our naval 
expenditures will probably exceed one hun- 
dred millions of dollars every twelvemonth. 








New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks 


Actually “new ” — 
in latest: materials, 
colors, 


an 
‘The standard of 
ola pertngae and 
durability is the one 
you have learned to 
trust uS for. But 
prices are lower 
than ever. 

The __ particular 
nudvantages: 

The suit or cloak 
we send you 
hound to fit and to 


please. It is made 
for you, at your 
order. We ones no 


ready -made gar- 
ments. _From our 
Catalogue and 
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oa y, gute finish 
price. We 
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sight.* 


Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 


Tailor-Made Gowns, Jacket and Skirt lined 
throughout with 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very 


fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
moderate prices. 


Jackets, lined throughout, $7 up. 
French Skirts, following the latest models, 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, ——— Suits and 
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rts, Pedestrienne Suits and Skirts 
of double face materiais. 


We will mail the Catalogue and complete line of 
samples free, promptly too—the next mail after 
your letter. 
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Of course the navy must expand in | 
it isa | 
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Eating With 
Eyes 


The food value of an article is not de- 
pendent upon its color. You don’t eat 
with your eyes. Common white flour 
looks nice, but it has a comparatively low 
percentage of the food value which is 
contained in good, sound wheat. Much 
of the nutritious part of the wheat berry 
cannot be made white in flour. 


Stag Es 


is golden brown, made so by the retention 
of all the food properties of the wheat. It 
has several times the strength and tisswe- 
building qualities of white flour. 


If your grocer does not have it send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Booklet Free for the asking. 
The genuine made only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














The Angle Lamp 


“TRE LIGUT THAT NEVER FAILS” 
Has won distinction b — everything we have 
claimed et it, and 4 Gur abeo sofute guarantee takes 
out all element of ph Pases- It is the one lamp that 
may with’ absolute comfort. It never 
smokes, smells or gets out of order; is lighted 
ished as easily as yas; is woncer- 
fail “Pettibone. and burns about eighteen cents’ 
wotth of of oila month. The great feature 
“NO-.UNDER-SHADOW” 
Insuresall the light falling directly downward and 
outward just where needed. Thousands of these 
lamps are in use in homes, stores, offices, churches, 
halis, factories, etc., and in “ane & case they solve 
the light problem once and fur al Our Catalogue 
K shows all styles from $1.80 up. Sent on request. 
THE ANGLE LAMP CO. 
78 Park Place, New York City 
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‘Reasons for Belief in the Value of 





other whatever. 


HE usu- 
al com- 
plaints 


about the 
abuses of 
athletics— 
the distrac- 
tion of the 
student’s at- 
tention from 
his educa- 
tional curric- 
ulum, the 
danger of cer- 
tain sports, 
the strain in 
others, have 
all been an- 
swered and re-answered, and there is not 





much that is new to say about them. They 
| are not all groundless. We do tend to ex- 


| cess in competition; 


to jealousy and heart- 


| burning and exaggerated rivalry; we think 
| too much of winning; we incline to develop 


| athletic specialists; 





and we do thereby 
detract to an extent from the usefulness of 
athletics to the whole mass of undergradu- 
ates. All these matters, however, are the 
objects of keen and unremitting criticism, 
and are being steadily bettered in this coun- 
try. The number and severity of the injuries 
— in football, for example— have been greatly 
exaggerated; the frequency of serious strain 
—as from rowing or sprinting—has been 
overestimated; the collateral evils of betting, 
drinking and the like are obviously less than 
they were when the ‘‘ great ’’ games took 
place in cities and not on college grounds. 
But the opponents of athletics die hard. 
In a recent number of a leading periodical is 
an article which contains within the compass 
of two pages more ludicrous misstatements 
than are often seen in such space, and yet it 
is evidently written by an earnest believer 
who feels that he has a message for the world. 
The writer asserts that college athletes upon 
reaching middle life experience ‘‘in a 
majority of cases what has been called ‘ the 
premature decay of physical endurance.’ ”’ 
He quotes an authority—to me unknown— 
as saying that “‘ athletes do die young.’”’ He 
says that ‘‘ the lungs also seem often to have 
suffered some deterioration of cellular tissue, 
so that pulmonary consumption is not an 
infrequent disease with adult athletes.’’ He 
goes on to talk of ‘‘ early exhaustion of vital 
energy which was intended to supply the 
body for seventy years or more,’’ as if he 
were writing of an oil well or a coal mine; he 
quotes ‘‘ some physicians ’’ — discreetly leav- 
ing them unnamed—as “ pronouncing,’’ 
‘‘ excessive enlargement of special muscles 
and parts of the body a diseased growth 
somewhat like ahardtumor. And they say,’’ 
he continues, with what is the real gem of the 
article, that ‘‘in the end the result will be 
the same as with other diseased growths— 
a pernicious anemia, or consumption of the 
blood.’’ It would all be too absurd for 
notice if it had not been put before thousands 
of non-medical readers by one of the best 
periodicals of this country, and thus made 
potentially the cause for alarm on the part of 
parents, guardians and educators of youth. 


The Age-Long Such attacks subserve at 
Struggle for least the good purpose of 

88 emphasizing the fact that 
Existence what we need—not only 


for the undergraduate but 
for the race—is a better understanding of 
the principles that underlie the advocacy of 
exercise and athletics by those who are 
regarded as faddists and extremists. It is 
possible later to differentiate, and to talk of 
what is good for an undergraduate as distin- 
guished from any other adolescent or young 
adult of the community. But as to the bene- 
fits of the habitual vigorous use of the mus- 
cles, and the desirability of encouraging such 
use among large bodies of young men—col- 
lege students affording as good an example 
as any that presents itself—if we begin at the 
real beginning we should understand that we 
are animals very much like other animals, 
and that we are made up, as they are, each 
of us, of myriads of cells that are practically 


Exercise and Athletics 


By J. William White 


John Rhea Barton Professor of Surgery, University of Pennsylvania 


As vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits are larger 
elements of happiness than any other things whatsoever, the teaching 
how to maintain them is a teaching that should yield in moment to no 


— HERBERT SPENCER. 


identical for all, and have probably not 
changed materially for countless ages. The 
health and vitality of these cells—and of the 
aggregations of cells making up the indi- 
vidual animal — which have enabled them to 
multiply, to survive the struggle for existence, 
and to bring about life as it exists to-day, 
result from qualities that have been developed 
through untold centuries of fierce competition 
for food, for shelter, for the preservation of 
family or tribal relations—in fact, for life 
itself. In this way the necessity for bodily 
exertion, for the full development of the 
powers of the individual, became established 
as a basal condition for the health of the 
human race. The comparatively brief period 
covered by ‘‘ History,’’ and the still more 
insignificant time assigned to ‘‘ Civilization,’’ 
have not affected in the least the primal attri- 
butes of an animal organization, the essential 
qualities of which are the result of immeas- 
urable ages of strife with other animals and 
with the elements; of exposure without cover- 
ing to sun arid wind and rain; to conditions, 
the conquest of which was necessary for the 
preservation of the life of the individual and 
for the perpetuation of the species. 


The Results 
of Strenuous 
Cell-Life 


The result of these ages 
of struggle, when, to use 
the phrase of the day, life 
was truly ‘‘ strenuous,’’ 
has been that every sep- 


arate cell of the millions that make up a given | 





human organism is the descendant of similar 
cells that owed their life, and their ability to | 


reproduce their kind, to a resistant power to 
the attacks of disease and injury and expo- 
sure, developed under conditions of extreme 
physical stress and exertion. 

It is inconceivable that, in the compara- 
tively few years of which we have any know]- 
edge, an essential change should have been 
wrought in the primal qualities developed in 
the organism through the numberless cen- 
turies during which the race was developing 
to its present status. There has not been 
time yet for us to lose entirely even such 
gross and now unessential structures as the 
muscles that in some of our ancestors —the 
herbivora, for example — were used for prick- 
ing up the ears, but are valueless to us; the 
little crescent-shaped fold of skin at the 
inner angle of. the eye, useless to us, but of 
great value to the sharks and other primitive 
relatives of ours; or the appendix, worthless 
and dangerous to us, but larger and most use- 
ful in the digestive processes of our vegeta- 
rian predecessors. It is evident to the 
scientist, whether he studies disease and 
notes the fact that some of the most deadly 
enemies to life, as the bacillus tuberculosis, 
for example, are powerless and die in direct 
sunlight; or whether he studies health and 
observes the victory over such microscopic 
intruders obtained by the living cells of the 
body when they are young and vigorous and 
active, that, in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, we have lost sight of many elementary 
hygienic principles. Disease has been 
lessened, it is true, by the discovery of tech- 
nical methods of prevention and cure; but the 
needs of the body, the essential and primitive 
requirements of health, as old as the race 
itself, are constantly forgotten or ignored. 
The air breathed by crowds, the dust and 
dirt of great cities, the covering of the body 


surface so as to exclude the direct rays of | 


the sun, the substitution of sedentary and 
slothful habits for a life of incessant activity, 
the modification in diet and drink —in other 
words, the changes in environment with little 
or no change in the organism itself, are 
responsible for much of the disease and death 


_with which the physician has to deal. 


The diminished general 
death rate, due to the 
labors and discoveries of 
the medical profession, 
is, of course, gratifying; 
but it should be remembered that even this 
has another side, and that it necessarily 
means the preservation of thousands of weak- 
lings, who, if they perished in childhood, or 
soon after middle age, would, at least, not 
perpetuate their imperfections. 


Weaklings 
Preserved 
by Science 
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Is granulated— measure it with a 
spoon like sugar. If you have strug- 
gled to get the proper amount of 
‘*shredded,”’ you will appreciate this 
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My book of seventy * Dainty 
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your grocer. If you can't do 
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Pink color for fancy desserts 
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CHAS. B. KNOX 
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The cause was 
live coals burn- 
ing through 
barrels and 
boxes—danger- 
ous substitutes for ash cans. 


Witt’s 
Corrugated Can 


Made of galvanized steel with 

close-fitting top is fire-proof. 

The corrugation makes it strong. 
Let us send you our famous little book, 


“Tight Around the Waste,” and write you 
where Witt’s Can is on sale in your town. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. E., Cincinnati, 0. 








no reflection so 
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mellow glow that 
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We will deliver anywhere in the U.S. we 
can reach by express [we will pay express 
charges] a case containing enough 


TOILET 
PAPER 


To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 





If you ever saw better at anything like the 
price per 1000 sheets, we will refund the 
dollar. Our guarantee is § —we are the 
largest makers a] the world, and originated 
the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE 
A. P. W. 
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Our successful record of 40 years is due, we believe, 
to the quality of our gvods. You can buy lower- 
priced goods, but they are not “ Tyrian” quality. 


‘“Tyrian’’ Combination Fountain 


Syringeand Hot-Water Bottle 
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“Globe Spray” 
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THE SATURDAY 


The lowered price of meat in many coun- 
tries gives to the laboring classes more ani- 
mal food than ever before in historic times. 
This has been in some ways an obvious 
advantage; but there are keen observers who 
associate the comparative excess of meat eat- 
ing, and the coincident lessening of the hours 
of labor and of physical effort required to 
procure a subsistence, with the increase in 
cases of cancer that is thought to be taking 
place in most civilized countries. 

Education to-day is far more general, is 
begun earlier, is cc . sued later in life, and 
embraces a cufriculum which has widened 
with the development of human knowledge 
until it has perforce been divided and subdi- 
vided, so that the fear has arisen that the 
days of fine scholarship are numbered, and 
that we are on the eve of developing special- 
ists alone. There can, at any rate, be no 
doubt that the stress and strain have 
increased; examinations, with the attendant 
nervous tension, have multiplied; competi- 
tion has become keener and rewards greater ; 
and disappointments have been correspond- 
ingly more bitter and depressing. All this 
occurs during the developmental period, 
when the foundations of health and strength 
should be laid, and when the nervous system 
especially is most sensitive to external 
impressions. A child will have a general 
convulsion from an attack of indigestion that 
would give an adult only a stomach-ache. 
Mental indigestion produces correspondingly 
grave results in other portions of the brain. 
With all the good that flows from the com- 
paratively wide diffusion of education and 
of knowledge at the present day comes the 
counterbalancing evil, the increased percent- 
age of brain diseases, associated undoubtedly 


with the substitution of mental for physical © 


strain in the struggle for existence, and 
having its foundation too often in the period 
devoted to education. It must be noted here 
that it is strain, not activity, that causes 
mental disease. The proper use of the brain, 
like the proper use of the body, tends to the 
preservation of health. 


Four Primitive Mr. Treves has called 


: attention, jestingly, to 
oe ope the fact that with  pre- 


cisely the same alimen- 
tary canal that served the 
cave man after his meals of raw hyena meat 
we attack the aldermanic public dinners of 
the’ nineteenth century. It is equally true 
that, while our lives depend upon the health 
and strength of the same sort and kind of 
cells—each in a sense an individual—that 
made up the bodies of our ancestors thou- 
sands of centuries before the cave man 
appeared, the race has to a great extent 
changed its habits and methods of living, 
with no reference to the basal habits and 
needs of the cells which compose it. The 
less we conflict with these habits, the more 
we recognize and meet these fixed needs, 
the higher will be the average health of 
mankind. 

This line of argument may seem to take 
me far afield, and yet it is the scientific justi- 
fication for the belief in the value of exer- 
cise. 

Indissoluble ties link us to all the rest of 
organic nature, and the four most primitive 
requirements of health—sunlight, oxygen, 
food to replace worn-out cells, and (as soon 
as we reach the animal kingdom) motion, 
or ‘‘ exercise’’—are the same now as they 
were when the pulse of life first began to beat. 

Health in a human being consists to-day, 
as always, in a condition of growth and 
development of all the tissues and organs of 
the body that will enable them to fulfill their 
functions easily and completely, respond 
promptly to occasional unusual demands 
upon them, and resist effectually the attacks 
of disease. It depends upon the activity 
with which the numberless atoms or cells 
that constitute the body are cast off and 
replaced by others, and upon the strength and 
vitality of the latter; and this strength, there 
is every reason to believe, is in almost direct 
proportion to their newness. The young 
cell, like the young boy or girl, has a poten- 
tial reserve force, an energy, a vitality, a 
power of resistance that invariably begin to 
diminish as soon as full development has 
been attained. The physiologist or physi- 
cian who, Aladdin-like, could offer ‘‘ new 
cells for. old,’’ would have discovered the 
secret of perpetual youth. 

Every time we move or breathe, or even 
think, certain cells die, are disintegrated, 
and must be replaced by others. This work is 
done by the blood, which lays down the new 
material, and carries off the old to be thrown 
out by the lungs, the skin and the kidneys. 
The succession of events makes up “‘life,’’ 


EVENING POST 


and, reducing the statement to the simplest 
possible terms, we may say that a man’s 
health and strength are in direct proportion 
to the thoroughness with which these occur- 
rences take place. Consequently, we are 
able to understand how an agent which influ- 
ences these processes favorably must be one 
which will promote at the same time the 
destruction of the old cells and their rapid 
replacement by new ones—in other words, | 
one which, while it hastens the death of cer- 
tain tissues, will at the same time send them 
an increased amount of material with which 
to repair damages, or which may even enable 
them to improve upon and add to the original 
structure. Now, when we look for such an 
agent, discarding drugs, of course, as inap- 
plicable and injurious, and assigning food to 
its proper place as fuel which may be trans 
formed into force, but is useless alone and 
unassisted, we find that there is but one 
means within our reach for effecting this pur- 
pose safely, continuously and healthfully, 
and that is exercise! 


Importance We have voluntarily, per- 

haps necessarily, cut our- 
of Plenty of selves off (by our clothes 
Sunlight and our houses and our 


habits) from the sunlight 
in which the entire bodies of our ancestors — 
not their hands and faces only — were bathed 
continuously — not on little occasional ‘‘ out- 
ings.’’ Let the critic study the bactericidal 
effect of sunlight, the climatic treatment of 
consumption, the open-air treatment of sur- 
gical tuberculosis, the relation of the per- 
centage of sunlight to the mortality from 
influenza and similar subjects, before he dis- 
misses this argument as irrelevant. 

The supply of oxygen to the individual 
has been similarly limited by the greatly 
increased time spent indoors, often in poorly 
ventilated rooms, and among crowds of our 
fellow-beings congregated either for work or 
for pleasure. 

Food is probably better in quality and 
quantity than ever before, but relative over- 
eating has followed, and, as a result, special 
diseases, as gout and Bright’s disease, for 
example, are thought to be increasing. 

We thus have left, of the four elementary 
requirements, only exercise as a practical 
agent for procuring or preserving health. 

By ‘‘exercise’’ is meant certain move- 
ments made by means of the contraction of 
the voluntary muscles—those muscles which 
are under the control of the will—and made 
with sufficient force and rapidity to quicken 
the breathing and the circulation of the 
blood —that is, to augment the action of the 
involuntary muscles, chiefly those of the 
heart and the diaphragm, concerned in those 
functions. 

Exercise increases the breathing power, 
rids us of carbonic acid, and purifies our 
blood. It increases the action of the heart, 
sending a larger quantity of this purified 
blood to all the tissues of the body, removing 
their waste, supplying the material for their 
renewal, and quickening all the vital proc- 
esses. Thus it fulfills all the conditions 
necessary in an agent which is to increase 
health and strength. The most obvious but 
least useful effect of exercise is the increase 
in the size and power of the voluntary mus- 
cles; the most important effect is a strength- 
ening of the involuntary muscles in- the 
processes of respiration and circulation, 
which enables us to use the increased power 
of the voluntary muscles with comfort and 
safety, and to influence through these proc- 
esses not only the health and strength, but 
also the growth and development of the 
whole body, and even the activity and force 
of the mental processes. 

It must be admitted by the most captious 
that to exercise as thus described there can 
be no possible objection, ‘but that, on the 
contrary, it is capable of being made a most 
beneficial agent. 

When we look for evidence of the truth of 
this statement we are met with it on every 
hand. 

If we consult the history of nations it 
seems conclusive. In Greece, the cultivation 
of the body by means of gymnastics begun in 
earliest life, fostered and encouraged by the 
enormous rewards in both fame and riches 
accruing from success at the Olympian 
games, and aided by a rigid application of 
the principles of heredity, eliminating almost 
completely those persons unfit for the found- 
ing or propagating of families, resulted in the 
nearest approach to physical perfection in an 
entire people that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 


Editor’s Note— Professor on 
Exercise ,aa Athletics will Mage or —s the 
next issue of The Saturday 
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HAVE YOU SHAVED 
WITH THE NEW SOAP? 


It is a Revelation 
to all who use it 


HYOMEI 


ANTISEPTIC 


SHAVING SOAP 


Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of 
the Tasmanian Biue Gum Tree 


All shaving soaps have heretofore been 
manufactured from /a/s, grease, oi/ and 
alkali. The fats and oils clogging the 
pores producing pimples and blackheads. 
The alkali burning and drying the skin 
making it rough and tender. 


Hyomei Shaving Soap Acts 

Just the Reverse of All Other Soaps 

It is perfectly antiseptic and prevents 
skin diseases. It makes the skin soft, 
smooth and healthy. The more lather 
used and the-longer it remains on the face 
the more soothing its effect. To shave 
with Hyome? Soap is a rare luxury. 

Sold by all druggists or sent by mait. 

Price 25c Samples 5c 

The R.T. BOOTH CO., Fourth St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Too Much Boy 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


MET a gentleman on the steamer on my 
| return from Europe who spent all his 
time in the smoking-room, smoking good 
cigars and looking neither to the right hand 
nor-to the left, but staring straight ahead into 
vacancy. He looked to me like a genial 
man, but he never spoke to any one, and my 
curiosity was excited, the more so as I under- 
stood that he was the father of the young 
bunch of mischief who provided excitement 
in large packages for the passengers all day 
long, and whose mother was aging hour by 
hour owing to the weight of her responsibili- 
ties. 
On the sixth day out I sat down in front of 


| him at a card-table and offered him a cigar. 


He surprised me by accepting it, and when he 
thanked me his eye warmed and I felt that 
he was a man of flesh and blood. 

‘You don’t believe in getting tanned?”’ I 
ventured, seeing that his face, on account of 
his protracted stay in the smoking-room, was 
as white as a bank clerk’s just before vaca- 
tion. 

He hesitated a minute and then, blowing 
out a huge cloud of smoke, he said: ‘‘] 
believe only in one thing: if you want to 


| enjoy your travels leave your child at home.’’ 


Iam sometimes uncomfortably frank, and 


| IT now said: 


““Your child doesn’t seem to trouble you 


| half as much as he troubles his mother.’ 


**No,’’ said he in a dead-and-alive tone, 


| ‘he doesn’t trouble me any more, except 


that he keeps me a prisoner in this gloomy 
room, Ordinarily when I travel I spend 
every minute that I can out-of-doors, but I 
told Mrs. Maberly—1l’m Mr. Maberly, as I 
suppose you and everybody else on board 


| knows—I told Mrs. Maberly that the child 
| had taken ten years out of my life on the 


voyage over, and in Paris, when I took entire 
responsibility, and that unless I could be 
free on the voyage back I’d land in New 
York a doddering idiot. That’s why I’m 
here. That’s why my wife never allows the 
child on this deck. She’s sunburned enough, 
but, poor woman, her hair is growing gray, 
although it was black as a céal when We left 
New York.’’ 

I murmured something sympathetic and he 
heaved a sigh and went on: 

‘Why, sir, the only time that I had any 
pleasure in Paris, although it may sound 
unfeeling to say so, was when Tom was lost 
in the sewers.”’ 

I could not repress an exclamation, and 
Mr. Maberly said: 

‘*T surprise you; but if you had had to put 
up with the exuberance of spirits that that 
child possesses you would have welcomed the 
relief also, no matter what it cost. For a 
ten-year-old he is the biggest cluster of mis- 
chief that ever was picked.’’ 

‘Well, how about the sewer escapade?’’ 
said I, fearing that Mr. Maberly was branch- 
ing off. 

“Why, you see, one Tuesday we obtained 
a permit from the prefect of police to visit the 
sewers, and, together with a crowd of some 
fifty or more, we descended into the depths. 


| Did you visit them?’’ 





I told him that a visit to the sewers was a 
pleasure yet to come. 

‘Well, you go down a flight of steps and 
find a train of platform trolleys awaiting you. 
Mrs. Maberly and Tom got into the first one. 
She had to because he ran ahead of the 
crowd and almost fell beneath the car. That 
was the last I saw of him forsome time. We 
ran a mile or so through the immense vaults, 
wonderfully clean, yet not the place for an 
ordinary outing, and at last we debarked and 
walked along a passageway until we came to 
an underground river, actually the sewer. 
Here there was a train of boats hitched 
together and pulled by men who walked on 
towpaths. i thought that Tom was with 
his mother, and Mrs. Maberly thought that 
he was with me, but he wasn’t with either 
of us. 

““ When we emerged from the sewer I said, 
‘Where’s Tom?’ and Mrs. Maberly turned 
white and ran back and called him. He 
hadn’t come back with us at all. She, 
womanlike, was for going back for him, but 
I said: ‘ Now, Mary, that boy never came to 
any harm yet. I know a good thing when I 
see it. Let’s celebrate our liberty until he 
turns up.’ But you know what a mother is. 
Nothing would do but she must try to get the 
boy. She speaks French, and she said to the 
guide: ‘ My little boy is left behind. He was 
in the passage at the end of the trolley line, 
but I don’t think he got into the boat.’ 


“The guide shrugged his shoulders and 
said: ‘I’m very sorry, but the trip is over for 
to-day. On next Tuesday, if you have a 
permit from the prefect of police, you can go 
through again and hunt for him. Meantime, 
never.’ 

“*T understood French, although I do not 
speak it. ‘ There,’ said I; ‘ now you see, my 
dear, you have run up against French red 
tape and you might as well rest easy. On 
Tuesday next we will go about this thing in 
an orderly manner. We will hunt up the 
boy with a permit from the prefect. Nothing 
will be gained by bucking against red tape. 
Meantime let us celebrate our liberty.’ 

‘* But you know what mothers are. She 
called me heartless, and said her boy would 
be eaten alive by the rats. ‘ Nonsense,’ 
said I; ‘if the rats plan anything like that 
it is because they don’t know Tom. More 
likely he’ll eat them. He asked me yester- 
day if I knew of a restaurant where he could 
get some horse meat.’ 

** Will you believe it, I might as well have 
talked to a dead wall. Nothing must do but 
a visit to the prefect in order to get a special 
permit. The prefect was out, but his subor- 
dinate was there—a very polite young man 
with little mouselike’ eyes and gleaming 
teeth. He heard the facts and then said he 
was very sorry, but he could not issue a per- 
mit in the absence of the prefect, and he 
doubted if the prefect himself would do 
it either, because, the city being full of 
Exposition visitors, they could not allow a 
person to make more than one excursion 
through the sewers. 

““* But my little boy is there!’ said my 
wife. 
subordinate with a polite shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘ but if the little boy is now in the 
sewer he has overstayed the time permitted 


*I beg madame’s pardon,’ said the | 


and has laid himself open to punishment by | 


the authorities. ’ 
from a shelf and quickly turned to the place 
he wanted. 

“** For staying overtime in the sewers of 


Paris, a fine of ten francs for the first hour | 


and fifteen francs for every succeeding hour 
is imposed. Children under ten are fined 
five francs the first hour and ten francs for 
each succeeding hour.’ 


He pulled down a volume | 


“** Madame will see,’ said he, ‘ that such a | 
law is necessary, for the sewers of Paris are | 


so inviting, so beautifully clean, that chil- 
dren like them as a playground and others as 
a place of promenade. Your little boy has 


broken the law, and on Tuesday next, when | 
the visitors go down, I will send an officer | 


along to look for him, and he will ascertain 


the time that he has been there, and upon | 
payment of the fine he will be restored to | 


you.’ 

“At this point I broke in and said to my 
wife: ‘Now, Mrs. Maberly, this is surely 
providential. You have repeatedly said that 
you could not enjoy a minute of your stay in 
Paris on account of Tom’s pranks. I dare 
say that he will be perfectly well cared for in 
the sewer. While he is enjoying himself at 
his father’s expense in the sewer we will see 
Paris. We've been here a week, and yet I 
can’t recall a single thing I’ve seen on 
account of my worry over that boy. He’s 
safe and sound and underground, in a good 
sense, so let’s celebrate our freedom.’ 

‘* Well, Mrs. Maberly saw that I was talk- 
ing horse sense and she asked the officer 


whether he would be cared for in the sewer. | 


‘ But yes, madame,’ said he; ‘he is the guest 
of the sewer. He will be fed by the guar- 
dians of the sewer. 
will advance to the outlets and enjoy a view 
of the Seine and see the passing boats. For 


the rest, if he is a good boy the guardians of . 


the sewer will make much of him and he will 
enjoy himself. No harm can come to any 
one in the sewers of Paris. Come back next 
Tuesday morning and remind me of the boy’s 
absence and’ —here he bowed very low and 
showed his teeth and snapped his eyes, and 
looked so like a mouse that Mrs. Maberly 
shuddered —‘ and I will personally see to it 
that your boy is restored —after the fine is 
aid.’ 

““* Will there be extra charges for his 
food?’ I asked. ° 

““*Not at all. He is the guest of the 
sewer. He should not have stayed, but now 
that he is there French hospitality will see to 
it that he does not starve.’ 

“Well, you can’t imagine what a feeling of 
freedom flooded me. I said to Mrs. Maberly: 
“We have earned this holiday. Remember 
that the captain of the Landslide asked us to 


| They Fit 


From time to time he | 
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Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant 
Instantly destroys foul odors and 
disease-breeding matter, preventing 


much sickness. 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; powerful, safe 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
Druggists and high-class Grocers. 

A practical treatise compiled from 


FREE Board of Health reports on infec- 


tious diseases, such as: Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Typhoid, Measles, Consumption, etc.; 
how to prevent and treat them, with illuséra- 
tions showing methods of household disinfec- 
tion, will be mailed free upon request. 


Heary B. Platt, 34 Platt St., New York 




















If it’s 


Babbitt’s 


It’s Best 





If it’s Babbitt’s Best aney Fone sure 
it’s all a laundry soap can be. 





If it’s Babbitt’s Soap Powder, 
you’ve the greatest percentage of soap, 
with the highest cleaning and purifyin 
qualities—it’s entirely harmless an 
does the most work. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye, 
you've the greatest necessary strength 
—it’s all a lye should be. Absolute 
uniformity. 

If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 
you’re sure of its Safety, purity and sur- 
passing leavening strength. 


Made by B. T. BABBITT, New York 


You Don’t Have 


) Veins, 


























To suffer with Varicose (or enla' 
Swollen and Inflamed Limbs. 


Our Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic Stockings 


‘Knee Caps, Leggins, Anklets, etc. 
Promptly overcome all troubles of this kind. 
Because we make them to 
your — 

secause you get 
Expense them from factory 
Small at factory prices. » 
Send for Catalogue, Measuring 
Directions, Prices, etc. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
“Alley Building,” Munroe Street, Lynn, Mass. 








The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they 4xow the 
Cologne, You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GE JBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “ gegentiber ” must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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WATCHES, DIAMONDS 


SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case 
that mueney can buy, warranted 
for 25 and 35 years, with 15 and 
17 Ruby Jeweled Adjusted. Rem- 
ington Movements, -Blgin, Wal- 
tham or other High-Grade if 
preferred. 
Handsome New Catalogue of 

Holiday Goods FREE. 
Order Early 


Costs Less 


Than 15 
Cents a Day 
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To buy a 
high-grade 
watch or 
diamond 
direct from 
us. 
Co- 
Operative 
Plan. 
$1.00 
per week 
yments. 
No middle 
men's 
profit. 
Lowest 
cash prices. 
Any size. 
All grades 
and prices. 
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Remington movements warranted for five years ; 
all others for one year. rs wanted who 
are honest; wealth unnecessary. You have the 
use of the watch or diamond while © paying for it. 
This proves quality and our good fait 


Superb Catalogue Free 
For Prompt Attention Address Dept. 8 2 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
126 State Street, Dept. S 2, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE OPEN PIPE 





on Earth 


ALWAYS SWEET, PURE and CLEAN | 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A pipe that opens in the garters, so that every part can, | 





be thoroughly cleaned. 
tions, which are united with an interior screw lock, 
When the pipe is closed it is absolutely air t ht and 
looks like the ordinary briar, but by twisting t e bow! 
the interior is exposed exactly as shown in the mute ‘The 
only pipe in the world that never smells, never bites, 
never tastes bad. Made of the finest genuine briar, 
with straight or curved stem, beautifully finished. 

Send us 50 cents, 2-cent stamps or money order, for a 
sample. Ifit is not just what you want and more than 
satisfactory, your money back without a word. 


Agents wanted at once. 


BUFFALO BRIAR PIPE COMPANY 
451-5 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 






















Fits 
best because 
best shape; easi- 
est to adjust. 
The most com- 
fortable garter a 
man can wear— 


BRIGHTON 
Silk Garter 


Flat, nickel clasp and trimmings, pure 
silk elastic web. All colors, new- 
est pat- 25 pair at furnishers’ 

terns. or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER (0. 
718 Market Street 
Philadelphia 


















Knothe 
Unbreakable 
Leather “ 


Stands every strain, will not stretch, 
cannot be torn, and used only on 


Silkolisle 


REGISTERED JUNE 14, '99 


Suspenders 


The neatest-looking, the longest-lived, 
the most economical pad satisfactory 
suspenders made. Will outwear two 
of most makes. Every pair guaran- 
teed, and will be replaced should any 
leather part break. Price 50 cents 
of first-class dealers, or 


Knothe Bros., 122-124 Sth Ave., New York 











THE SATURDAY 


| chain the boy in the cabin, recollect how at 
each hotel we have been requested to keep | 
the boy away from every room in the house | 





except his own bedroom, and let us go to 
Margueries for supper.’ 

‘Then we left our names, our ages, our 
religion, our color, our birthplace, the num- 
ber of years we had been married, and our 
politics, with the mouse-eyed man, and, it 
being seven o’clock, we took a cab to 
Margueries, where we had fried sole and 


other delicacies, and where I had a delightful | 


time: But I could hear Mrs. Maberly sigh | 


every few minutes and say: 
little boy. I was wicked. 
rats! Down with red tape!’ 
“* Our hotel was in a quiet square just back 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and so long did 
I linger over that quiet, boyless dinner that 
it was nine o’clock when we arrived there. 
We found the little park black with people, 
and firemen with a scaling ladder were just 


“Poor lonely 
Alone with the 


| placing it against our hotel. 


‘** What is the trouble?’ asked I of a man, 
in elemental French. He shrugged his 


| shoulders and pointed up, and there, on a 


cornice of the hotel, a perfectly inaccessible 
place, stood Tom, shouting with glee and 
saying, ‘ Never touched me!’ when firemen 
tried to reach him from the windows 
beneath.’’ 

““How had he got out of the sewer?” I 
asked of Tom’s father. 

‘Why, the rogue had left the sewer with 
us, but had run on ahead, and when we 
missed him he was on his way to the hotel. 


| I’ll never know all the dreadful things he did 


‘The bowl is made in two sec; | 


there that afternoon, but the firemen rescued 
him at last, and then I spanked him and tied 


| him to his bed and took a train by the Gare 


du Nord for the country, and spent a happy 
night in the middle of acornfield. And next 
day I engaged passage by this steamer and 
shifted all responsibility to Mrs. Maberly. 
That’s why my trip is a failure. That’s why 
I’m the talk of the ship. That’s why I have 
notan. When I leave America again I will 
sée to it that the boy is left in the orphan 
asylum before I sail.’’ 


Raed 
A Nursery for Alligators 


HE first alligator farm thus far known has 
been newly established near the town of 
Seven Bridges, im Georgia, with a stock of 
thirty-seven breeding saurians. Three hun- 
dred acres of swamp land have been secured, 


| and are being fenced in by the owner, who 


expects to make a quick fortune by the enter- 
prise, owing to the growing scarcity of these 
reptiles and the steady market demand for 
them. 

Indeed, under such conditions as those 
described it ought to be practicable to breed 


| alligators. in large numbers, wading birds 





| of its first year. 


and other enemies being kept out by means 
of a close fence. Big turtles and large fishes 
are likewise deadly foes of the baby saurians, 
and their depredations must be guarded 
against. 

Unfortunately, the alligator is a very slow 
grower. It is about six inches long when 
hatched, and only twice that size at the end 
Fifteen years are required 
to reach a length of two feet, and a ten-footer 
may reasonably be supposed to be fully sixty 
years of age. Hence it is apparent that the 
enterprising Georgia gentleman is not likely 
to earn a fortune by the production of alliga- 
tor hides. The best he can hope to do is to 
rear baby alligators, for which, as curiosities, 
there is a good market. They bring about 


| fifty cents apiece. 


The female alligator builds her nest near 


| the water’s edge, of a series of layers of mud 





| and grass, between which she places her 


eggs. Decomposition of the vegetable 
material generates some heat and helps the 
sun to hatch out the young ones, which imme- 
diately start for the water. 
such nests are not inconspicuous objects, they 
are constantly robbed by professional hun- 
ters, who sell the eggs. This is one reason 
why alligators are becoming scarce, their 
practical extermination in Florida being, 
apparently, not far distant. The business of 


slaughtering alligators has been carried on | 


with much eagerness for many years in that 
State, an average hide being worth sixty-five 
cents, teeth from one to two dollars a pound, 
and the living animals of large size two dol- 
lars a foot. 

The Georgia alligator farmer, if he deems 
it wise, will find no difficulty in hatching his 
eggs by a simple incubator process, exposing 
them to the sun in boxes of sand. When 
they are hatched, he may consign the infant 
reptiles to suitable ponds, where they will be 
in no danger from enemies. 


Inasmuch as | 
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Saves Time / 


Saves Clothing / 


GOODFORM CLOSET SET 





Washington, D.C 
Albany, N.Y., 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Boston, R. H. 


Brooklyn, 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 





E. H. Morsell. 
W. M. Whitney. & Co. 
Geo. Muse Clothing Co. 
White & Co. 
Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Marshali 
Mabley & Carew Co. 


Saves Your Clothes 
Adds to the life of Clothing by keep 


it that much sought for fresh-from- 
the-tailor appearance. 

Subtracts from the care and worry of 
life by putting order and conveni- 
ence into the closet and doubling 
or trebling its capacity. 

Mattiotes yor joys by enabling you 

Phen want at a glance, 


ment ae than the one desired. 


Two Styles — Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
arment ‘yokes, as skirt 
shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 
Men’s—6 trousers hangers, 12 garment 
yokes, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 


PRICE per set, $3.00; two sets to one address, 
$5.50 express prepaid. If your dealer does 
not have them remit to us. 


-incoln, Neb., 
| Madison, Wis., 


condition and giving 


splacing a single gar- 


SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


Cleveland, Ohio, The May Co. 
emrese 


New York City, Brill Brothers, 
Daniels %& Fisher. 


it, Hunter & Hunter. Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Sodiemnneite, Paul H. Kraus. | Pittsbury, helan’s. 
y City, Wood & Menagh. Providence, Boston Store. 


Herpolsheimer & Co. | Salt Lake City, Walker Bros. 
Sumner & Morris. 


St. Louis, erner Bros. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 128 LA SALLE weenie CHICAGO 








Handsomely Nickel Plated. A ‘Suitable Present for Lab é or > Crullomas. 


Saves Room! 





279 Broadway. 


San Francisco, Palace H'dw’'e Co. 
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COLLARS | 


STYLISH 
HEAVY Linen 1 Colla 

Because H. & I, Bi ittle 
do not confuse them w = n collars 
ae gold at the price, 

Brand collars are not-cotton, but are 
made 4 “carefully selected, extra heavy weight 
nen 

They are made by expert workmanship in all 
the latest styles, and are collars that will give 
you the most thorough satisfaction. 

sk your dealer for them. 

If you do not find them send us 25 cents, giving 
the style, size and height you wish, and we will for- 
ward you two of the best collars you ever wore. 

Ask for our “Style Book for Men,” our “Style 
Book for Women,” or both, if desired. 


HOLMES & IDE, DeparimeatS, TROY, N. Y. 








Men’s Evening Dress Suits 


Fut Dress. 






‘THIS st 
actua 


embarrassment. 


* been our specialty. 
enable us to p 
than your local tailor. 
on: make to measure from West of England broadcloth, 
German cre 
popular fab 


Full Dress Suits for $25.00 


and up to $40 
high-grade tai 


unt; bp’ By 
not one cent o 


e wear > no longer regarded as a luxury, but an 
Presence at formal ovens entertain- 
ments, without this conventional dress, is bec ws ed 
Many men have been prohibited from “having 
such garments, because of* the high prion ve usually charged by 
merchant tailors with whom the makiu 
incident. For ten years the production o poh. dress suits has 
Our advanced facilities and large business 
uce these garments better and at lower price 


~ and drapes, unfinished) Worsteds and other 


hat we guarantee equal to the garments of of other 
rs whose prices Lm 3 from $4 

have a Gree suit and desire a 
furnish samples and quotations. 
Write us for Booklet “G” and we will send same FREE, also samples of 
suitable fabrics and easily-understood self-measuring rules. 


Our Customers Take No Risks 


reason (and you need not give us the reason), you are a en- 
ied, then return the garments to us, at our expense, and t here is 
ligation on your part. e: Any 
the Capital National Bank or any express company. 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 


Washington Street, Corner Meridian, 


by much 


his wear is a mere 


Vf you 
Tuxedo coat to Sate we will 
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Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 


Sop ONLY IN A YELLOw Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles 
” n aralar tufts — cleans between a teeth. Hole in and 
hold it. This.means much to 


Send for 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine 


‘or Sree booklet “Tooth bien - 
Street, Florence, 


hook to 
ns — the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ # ae UPiideen's 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
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Behind the Scenes @ 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan 


By Walter Browne 


ARLY in 1881 I had been selected by 
FE Mr. D’Oyly Carte to play the part of 
Colonel .Caverley in the opera of 
Patience at the Opera Comique, London. It 
was my first professional engagement, and the 
verbal contract was made subject to the con- 
dition that Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the composer 
of the opera, should approve of my voice and 
vocal method. I was a very young man, but 
even the boundless assurance of youth was 
not powerful enough.to prevent my heart from 
thumping at the bare prospect of singing 
before the famous composer. 

I had pictured him as astern, austere man, 
but I scarcely know why. The partners in 
the manufacture of an entirely new style of 
comic opera were seldom mentioned or 
thought of as individuals. Indeed, ‘‘ Gilbert 
and Sullivan’’ had become familiar house- 
hold words to Englishmen. 

I had been told to go to Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s office in the Beaufort Building, which 
overlooked the site where the new Savoy 
Theatre was then being built, at a certain 
hour, to meet Mr. Sullivan and have him 
‘‘try my voice.’’ On my arrival, twenty 
minutes before time, I was ushered into an 
elegantly furnished room. Mr. Carte was not 
there, but seated at a piano, humming a 
plaintive melody, was a man little older than 
myself, a plump, rosy-cheeked fellow, with 
black hair, side whiskers and mustache, and 
dark brown eyes twinkling with kindliness 
and good nature. He stopped singing when 
I entered and asked me if I wanted to see 
Mr. Carte. 

‘*T have come to sing to Mr. Sullivan,’’ I 
replied a little proudly. 

**Really!’’ he said, elevating his bushy 
eyebrows. ‘‘ Well, I hope, for your own 
sake, that you are in good voice.’’ And he 
turned again to the piano with a pleasant 
little laugh. 

Sudden fear of failure made my heart sink. 
** Have you ever sung before him?’’ I asked 
a little huskily, for the thought of the ordeal 
before me already gave me a tickling sensa- 
tion in my throat, and I was mentally resolv- 
ing to make an excuse and an appointment 
for the following day. 

““Oh! yes. He’s heard me sing,’’ chuckled 
the provoking young man at the piano, 
thumping out an amazing sequence of chords. 
Then he suddenly wheeled around and said 


abruptly: 
‘Look here, young man. Take my 
advice. Sing a song ot two now to get your 


voice into trim and see what sort of form you 
are in. Got any music? I'll play your 
accompaniments for you. Come along.” 

Taking the roll from my hand he selected 
Pinsuti’s Bedouin Love Song and Arditi’s 
Stirrup Cup. I felt no nervousness while 
singing to this stranger. Only a little annoy- 
ance that he ‘‘ vamped’’ or glossed over the 
more difficult parts of the accompaniment to 
the first song. I probably never sang better 
in my life. But I felt like an awful fool 
when, immediately on the termination of my 
second song, Mr. Carte stalked into the room, 
saying: 

*‘Hello! Sullivan. ’Fraid I’m a little 
late. This is Mr. Browne, the young man I 
wanted you to hear. What do you think of 
him?’”’ 

“‘He’s all right, Carte,’’ said the com- 
poser, laughing; and, rising from the piano, 
he extended his little fat hand to me. ‘I’m 
glad to meet you, Mr. Browne,’’ he continued. 
“* You have a nice voice, but you must let me 
show you how to make the break half a note 
higher. I think you will find it to your 
advantage.’’ 

Sir Arthur Sullivan played no trick on me. 
The fact that he induced me to sing to him 
without my being aware of his identity was 
purely accidental, but it saved me a terrible 
amount of nervousness, and I was very 
thankful that the ordeal was past. 


His Kindness |! was permitted to remain 


that day and hear several 
to Would-Be voices tried. Few of the 
Singers anxious seekers for 


engagements did them- 
selves or their voices justice. One young 
tenor who has since become famous broke 
down entirely through sheer nervousness 
while singing Sullivan’s popular ballad, 
Once Again. I had heard Edward Lloyd 
sing that song five years before, and, filled 


with boyish enthusiasm, had written Sir 


| 


Arthur Sullivan, asking him to jot down a | 


bar ortwo of it to place in my autograph 
album. I did not tell him that I had the 


precious manuscript at that moment in my | 


pocket. I had taken it with me as a sort of 
mascot. 

For all who sang to him he had kindly 
words of encouragement. Many ambitious 
vocalists were hopelessly incompetent, but he 
never told them so. 

Patience was produced at the Opera 
Comique on April 23, 1881. On October ro 
it was transferred to the new Savoy Theatre. 
The opening night of this, the first theatre in 
England lighted by electricity, was a memo- 
rable one. Every seat, even in the gallery, 
had been sold a month before at enormously 
increased prices. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales occupied a box. Nearly every 
member of the Royal Family, with the excep- 
tion of the Queen, was present. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan himself conducted the orchestra. 
Before the performance began the huge plush 
curtains were drawn aside and the entire 
company, costumed for the opera, was dis- 
covered. The whole audience arose to its 
feet. Every person present was in evening 
dress. The stalls and balcony were living 
volumes of Burke’s Peerage. The women 
were ablaze with diamonds. The company 
sang the first verse of God Save the Queen. 
Then every voice, including that of 
England's future king, joined in the National 
Anthem, taking the time from the baton of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

It was the popular composer who brought 
his Royal Highness around to the different 


dressing-rooms that night between the acts, | 


and personally introduced him to all the 
principals in the cast. It may be here stated 
that the Prince was a constant visitor in the 
dressing-room of George Grossmith, for 
whom he has Jong entertained a strong per- 
sonal friendship. 


Raised to Patience was played 578 

consecutive times before 
the Peerage giving place to Iolanthe, 
by Proxy but it was only on special 


occasions that Sir Arthur 
conducted the orchestra. One of these was 
in September, 1882, when the Egyptian War 
had just been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and it had been 
announced that he was elevated to the peer- 
age. William Ewart Gladstone, then 
Premier, with Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Granville occupied stalls that night. A few 
minutes before the overture began Mr. W. H. 
Seymour, the stage manager, came to me 
with a note he had just received from Mr. 
Gilbert, which read as follows: 

‘Will you please ask Mr. Browne to sing 
Skill of Lord Wolseley in Thrashing a 
Cannibal instead of Sir Garnet to-night. He 
has just been created a peer, and the altera- 
tion is sure of a round of applause. Yours 
truly, W. S. Gilbert.’’ 

Mr. Sullivan was in my room when I 
received the note, which considerably worried 
me, for the song in which Gilbert wanted the 
interpolation was of that rapid “‘ patter’ 
order which required to be rattled off by 
instinct, so to speak, and did not give much 
time for thought. 

‘Why, Browne, let me congratulate you,’’ 
said Sir Arthur. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, what for?’’ I asked. 
‘‘T shall trip up in the words, as sure as 
fate.’’ 

‘* What does it matter when you have just 
been created a peer?’’ laughed Mr. Sullivan. 
Then he read the letter aloud and thoroughly 
enjoyed what he claimed was a gross imper- 
fection in Mr. Gilbert’s much vaunted 
English composition. 

I sang the lines as altered, and a terrific 
burst of patriotic applause followed. This 
was lucky for me, for the interpolation threw 
all the succeeding words of the verse out of 
my head. The cheering drowned my voice, 
Sir Arthur kept the band going right along, 
and the audience never knew that I was 
singing wholly unintelligible gibberish. 

Though Mr. Gilbert took no part in the 
musical preparation of the company, Sullivan 
had a marvelous instinct for stage business, 
and many of the most humorous incidents in 
the popular operas were the result of his 
suggestions. 





















UNLUCKY BUTLER! Momeni Bt the bow 
BUT LUCKY CATS ! This sudden feast they will 


enjoy with heart and soul 
as the bowl contains soup made from 


Diamond 
Condensed Soups 


The most delicious that culinary skill can produce. They are not 
canned soups, nor soup powders, nor soup stock, but are composed of 
the freshest and best soup materials scientifically combined and so con- 
deused that a package making one quart of thick or two quarts of thin 
soup may be carried in the vest pocket. Packed in PAPER CARTONS, 
keep perfectly in any climate and equally as well after being opened as 
before. No Tinto Fear, No Water to Pay For. No Trouble to Prepare, 
There are no other soups “‘just the same” c~ “just as good.” 

If your grocer does not have them send his a\ldress and a >-cent stamp 

for FREE SAMPLE errrteg Swine od pint purée of any of these 
varieties: Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, 
Bean, German Vegetable. 


The Maximum of Excellence; The Minimum of Cost. 
Diamond Soup. Company, Chicago, Il. 
J. HOWARD JONES & BON, Sole Sales Agents 




















Ramona 


and Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


The baker has surpassed himself in the 
production of these delicate wafers — differ- 
ent from anything you have ever tasted. 
There is no measure of goodness by which 
tocomparethem. Ramona has choco- 
Zate flavor, Athena demon. 

Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


National 
Biscult Company 






























“MILITANT ” the Straight-Front Style of 
THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting’’ Corset 


Is unexcelled in quality, durability, comfort and 
fashion. 

Turn them over and see how they’re made 

All seams run around the body 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United 
States. A handsome catalogue mailed /ree on 
application to 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 


Baby’s 
Christmas Gift 


The Combined Baby Jumper and Rocking 
Chair. Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking 
Chair and High Chair. It’s health and 
happiness for baby. ‘‘ Endorsed by Physi- 
cians.” A picture book telling all about 
it Free. Address 


Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co. 


Box 31, Muncie, Ind. 


345 Broadway, New York 

















ARROW ON EVERY CIGAR. 
Trade-Mark. 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 


ofS YUNSWIGK 


Write us for Sample Box of 12, $1.00; Box of 100, $7.50. 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL 


Paris Exposition, 1900, for purity of tobacco and excellence of make. A fragrant, high-grade cigar. 
If you smoke them, you will buy them again. Further information furnished dealers on application. 
JACOB STAHL, JR., & CO., Makers, 168th Street and 34 Avenue, New York City 






































A Soda Fountain for Every Home | 


| known until the very night of their first pro- 
| duction. 
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TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules filled with liquid Carbonic-Acid-Gas | 
MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 


Easily, Quickly, Cheaply. 





Carbonic-Acid-Gas, the life of chamy e, available for every body. 
Every cold liquid made to snap, sparkle and fizz in an instant. 
Pint Bottles, $1.50 up. Pint Syphon Attach- 
ments, 50c. Quart Syphons, $3.00 up. SPARK- 
LETS— Pints, 25c. Quarts, 40c. (Box of 10). 
Mineral Tablets and Fruit Syrups furnished. 
Compressed Gas Capsule Co., Broadway and 25th St., New York City 





Give Him an iagersoll for Xmas 


There is nothing at anywhere near the price which 
approaches the Ingersoll Watch ip general excel- 
lence as a present for boy, youthorman. A boy’s 
watch marks an event of his life; because it 
stands Ppreelated we this watch is ideal for boys ; 
vd is a ted ei men, too, to carry on ouaives 
ined weather to save their ** good” it 

~ carried by & f Ll -to-d 

Americans. Ordinary Aten Fully guaranteed. 
Seld everywhere, or the latest model sent for 61.00 











A Perfect Form 


Send for ** The Standard 
Chart of Physical Culture ” 
You hang it on the wall of 
your bed-chamber. It shows by 
carefully prepared illustrations 
and instructions the scientific 
methods by which you can 
easily develop each and every 
part of your, y to the ideal of 
perfection. “ent on receipt of 
ti} cents (stamps or coin). State 
sex and occupation. Address 
Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 


WILL NOT OOLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent mnch colic. The é 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed tes 
collapse them. ‘he ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by 


WALTER F. WARE, Fitatciphta, Fa 
“QUICK” Water Joc 


es time in in nore een and Wagon 
sera also in lifting vy articles in the 
house. Simple, Strong, Durable. So com- 


pact that it mo be carried in any Eehicte, 
. Malleable Iro 




























QUICK MPG. ©O., Dept. 01, GALIEN, MICH. 





Both Gilbert and Sullivan had the greatest 
horror of the titles of their operas becoming 


When Iolanthe was being prepared there 
was much speculation in the public press as 
to what it would be called. The dramatic 
writers prophesied that as Pinafore, The 
Pirates of Penzance and Patience had all 


| been so successful, the sequence would not 


be broken, and the name of the next work 
would begin with the letter ‘‘ P.’’ Possibly 
in deference to this notion, and to aid in pre- 


| | serving the mystery, the opera was rehearsed 


for weeks under the title of Perola. It was 
only at the eleventh hour—at the last dress 


| rehearsal, in fact—that the company was in- 
| structed to substitute the name Iolanthe for 


that of Perola wherever it occurred in the 
text or in the songs. 

Consternation seized upon the company. 
Amidst the nervous excitement of a first 
night it was no light task to replace, vocally 
and in the dialogue, a name of three syllables 
which had already become familiar, by one of 
four which had rarely, if ever, been heard 
before. I well remember Mr. Sullivan taking 
two or three very much scared vocalists aside 
and whispering in a joking manner: 

“*Never mind so long as you sing the 
music. Use any old name that happens to 
come first to you. Nobody in the audience, 
except Mr. Gilbert, will be any wiser, and he 
won’t be there.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert never attended the first produc- 
tion of one of his works. He was of sucha 
nervous temperament that he dared not. He 
walked up and down the Thames Embank- 
ment, within easy distance of the theatre, 
and was fetched by an attendant just as the 
opera terminated, barely in time to take his 
complimentary call before the curtain. Asa 
matter of fact, the name Perola was spoken 
two or three times during the initial perform- 
ance of Iolanthe, but even the newspaper 
critics gave no hint of ever having noticed 
the error. 


How He Got 
Back His 
Stolen Coat 


It was during the run of 
Iolanthe that I witnessed 
an instance of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s even temper 
and kindly nature. The 
composer had left a fur-lined overcoat in the 
greenroom of the theatre one night. The 
next night it was missing. Inquiry revealed 
no trace of it until, more than a week after, 
one of the ‘‘ dressers’? in a moment of re- 
morse went straight to Mr. Sullivan and con- 
fessed to the theft. His wife had been ill 
and he had pawned: the coat to pay the 
doctor’s fee. With tears in his eyes he 
ofiered Mr. Sullivan the pawn ticket, which 
called for two pounds. 

The composer merely laughed, fished a 
five-pound Bank of England note from his 
pocket and said: 

‘“‘Well, I’m sorry to trouble you, but 
I need that coat this cold weather. Go and 
get it fot me, and you can keep the change 
to get the wife and baby some good, warm 
clothing.”’ 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was a Chapel Royal 
boy, and obtained his first musical education 
as a chorister in the schools attached to the 
Savoy Chapel, not a stone’s throw from the 
site of the Savoy Theatre, where most of his 
famous operas were produced. Both these 
places, the theatre and the chapel, stand 
within a little precinct just off the Strand, 
which curiously enough is not in the city of 
London or even in the county of Middlesex. 
It forms part of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
chancellor of which is a member of the British 
Cabinet. The late John Bright was for many 
years the incumbent. I have heard Mr. 
Sullivan say that when he first conceived the 
idea of setting the words of The Lost 
Chord to music he went down to the old 
Savoy Chapel, and there, seated at the organ 
to which he had sung as a boy, he received 
that inspiration which resulted in what has 
been adjudged one of the greatest composi- 
tions of modern times. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, unlike Mr. Gilbert, in 
private life was full of fun and dearly loved a 
joke. But the point of the humor never 
pained. It was usually turned against him- 
self. When Sir Arthur was knighted, his col- 
laborator, who had been overlooked, asked 
the composer why Her Majesty had chosen to 
honor with a handle to his name a man who 
furnished music for the street organs. Mr. 
Sullivan promptly turned aside possible ill 
humor by quoting, in reply, one of Mr. 
Gilbert’s own lines, from the song of the 
Mikado. 

‘‘T don’t know exactly, Gilbert,’ he said, 
‘but I suppose she did it ‘to make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime.’ ”’ 
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: OUR NEW CAMERA 


: PONY PREMO 


Uses Glass Plates 
and Film 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Nothing adds so to the joys of the holidays as photography. 
ings of days gone by, forming an illustrated family history. 
cessful with good plate cameras like the “ Premo’”’ 
the most artistic effects—no guesswork. Every photographer of experience knows that Glass Plates 
have ever proved themselves superior to films for all classes of work, and cost only half as much. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF OUR MANY STYLES. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 59 South Street, Rochester, New York 


Rectilinear Lens, 


Reversible Back, 





It perpetuates the happy gather- 
Indoor photography can only be suc- 
—they allow you to focus exactly and secure 








No. ] 


Has Rapid 
Victor Shutter, 
Swing and 


Sole Leather 
Case 


$10.00 AND UP. 





The 
BALL BEARING 


Densmore 


Responds to the effort- 
less touch of the most 
delicate fingers. 

FREE PAMPHLET 


Densmore Typewriter 


Company 
309 Broadway, New York 


LIVER 


WRITES IN SIGHT 
Gold Medal Paris Exposition 
Highest Award Omaha Exposition 
jal Award and Medal 


Speci 
Philadelphia National Export Exposition, 1899 
Adopted by largest railroad systems and most important business houses 


Europe and America. 


Agencies in all principal cities. AGENTS WANTED in all localities. 
Write for catalogue, special offers and exclusive agency proposition. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Foreign Office — 42 Poultry, Londen, England 


75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14-kt. Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder; simple “aaaemminareen ze always ready, no shaking, 


works perfectly; no blo’ 





Agents 
Wanted 


e of Fountain a 


If your dealer will not supply it, write us; pens sent anywhere, postpaid, ee filler and full direc- 
fe ogue 


tions. All our pens are guaranteed; and this means money hack — if you wan 
FRAZER & GEYER CO., Room 38, 36 Gold Street, New York 


Gold Pens for the asking. 





American 


Dixon Sar phite Pencils 


are an American product that is leading the world. 


THE GRADE NEVER VARIES 


Ask for them at yourdealer’s. If not obtainable, men- 
tion ‘THe SATURDAY EVENING Post, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE O0., Jersey City, N. J. 
WELL I AM DELIGHTED! 















stood the test; seven years 
without a competitor. 


and le 
of work free. 
American Typewriter Co,, D 264, Broadway, New York 
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$M 
BIRD The secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


MANNA  fiiyeoi condition, It makes Canaries 
M AKES = sing AOR eee shedding tea te on B mn 
CANARIES wal ook matted Gee. Aadecns 
WARBLE or hi rint st. Philnteiphia, Pa 













THERE IS NO 
INCUBATOR 
Which has been m ful than 


the SUCCESSFUL. o You fos bene about 


6c. in fe 1 
oo in 6 languages, cen a Soret Yaseen 
"Bias Sechons Uabidither Go., Bek: 00h; Bin Catnen, Reins 














Not SLAITUINC bo carce 


Referring to the cure of a stammering nt of Mr. Johnston's 

England, Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, the noted surgeon of 285 

Fifth pm tem New York, said: “ This is as near the miraculous 
as I have ever seen or expect to see again.” 


nay ey, ~ fed 


rward the young man reported 
had been no return of his stammering. Send for ne 
67-page 2S to the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 


EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Founder and President 





STOP * STAMMERING 


The Lewls Geld the Stuannever’. 390 bdstahts Gh. Beteth, Hd. 








Are You Deaf? 
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How to Use 




















phone properly is comparatively a rare 

personage, and the observance of a 
few simple rules and suggestions in relation 
to telephone usage would accomplish, for 
any busy man, a great economy in money, 
time and vital energy. 

The telephone has done more to lay bare a 
latent strain of belligerency in al! mankind 
than any other feature of modern experience, 
and this element offers the greatest obstacle 
known to the universal success of telephone 
operation. But this attitude is not the only 
abnormal development attending the act of 
telephoning. A man refuses to recognize 
plain physical conditions that would be 
apparent to a child in the primary grades. 
What man of affairs would willingly give a 
second audience to a caller who turned his 
back to his host and directed his voice in a 
direction away from him? Yet the majority 
of business men keep their faces a foot or 
more from the telephone and turned away 
from the instrument. To expect satisfactory 
results under such conditions is preposterous. 
The lips should not be an inch away from the 
rim of the receiver and the voice should beat 
squarely upon the drum to which the little 
‘sound hopper’’ leads. Give a telephone 
instrument a ‘‘square chance’’ and it will 
do its work, unless radically deranged or 
defective. 

This, however, is not the main difficulty. 
It is only the symptom of the disease. Lack 
of mental focus is the real trouble, both in 
talking and hearing—or, in telephone par- 
lance, in transmitting and receiving. If 
your thought is not concentrated on the trans- 
mission of your message you will not make 
yourself heard or hear what is said to you. 
This is where a failure to realize that you 
are holding actual conversation is apparent. 
No person understands this phase of tele- 
phonic trouble better than the operator of 
long-distance lines, where conversations are 
important and comparatively expensive, and 
time is limited. He knows that, in case the 
two on the line do not readily hear each 
other, he must make each realize he is not 
talking into a hole in the end of an iron arm, 
but speaking into the ear of a man. 


TT man who knows how to use a tele- 


Shocking a Sometimes it takes a 
Man a sound shock to effect this 
Attention focus 9f mental faculties. 


Once, when hard pushed, 
I resorted to a desperate 
expedient, which demonstrated this point 
with indisputable force. That was several 
years ago, when prominent inen were not so 
accustomed as at present to use the telephone. 
They generally delegated the task to their 
assistants —a practice now much in vogue in 
England, where it is well-nigh impossible 
personally to engage the head of an establish- 
ment in telephonic conversation. 

But in case of calls on the long-distance 
wires the conversations were generally of a 
confidential nature. Therefore the “ par- 
ties,’’ although not thoroughly accustomed to 
using the telephone, must be made instantly 
to understand each other, despite the added 
disadvantages of the ‘‘ long range.’’ At that 
time I was in charge of certain long-distance 
lines in the East, and was called upon to 
engineer a conversation of the utmost impor- 
tance between a Baltimore capitalist and a 
Boston financier. Time was an essential in 


THE 





a Telephone 


By Angus S. Hibbard 


General Manager 
Chicago Telephone Company 


dollars. 
The Boston man seated himself at the 


instrument, in my office, and waited for me | 


to get the Baltimore capitalist properly 
started. At the first sound of the latter’s 
voice I knew he was “ not there,’’ mentally 
speaking. Then I resorted to the usual 
expedients to impress on him the realization 
that he was talking with a person instead of 
at an inanimate object. 

‘* Don’t hear a word! 
he was saying. 

““T’m not a thing, Mr. Smith,’’ I inter- 
rupted; ‘‘ I’m a man, about thirty years old, 
prematurely bald, with dark hair and gray 
eyes. I can hear you because I know you’re 
a real, live man doing business with your 
voice, right now. I can hear you because 
I’m thinking right to the point—and you’re 
that point! Now listen to Mr. Jones.’’ 


This thing is——’”’ 


But still I heard an irascible repetition of: | 
Better give the | 


**Can’t hear! Can’t hear! 
thing up and telegraph. No use trying this 
old thing! It’s no account. I tell you I 
can’t hear a word!”’ 

Meantime my Boston man was growing 
restless and excited. Every moment was of 
great value in the affair. Turning to him I 
said: 

‘‘ If I were to tell Mr. Smith that he lies 
he’d learn how to hear every word you say 
in one second. Shall I do it?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ was the quick response; “‘ and I’ll 
square it completely, later.’’ 

Very clearly I spoke into the receiver the 
words: 

‘Mr. Smith, you lie!’’ 

‘“What’s that, sir?’’ came the instantane- 
ous answer. ‘‘ You call me a liar? Why, 
Pi, Vu 0 

“You will understand,’’ I interrupted, 
‘* that I mean nothing of the kind — only that 
you do hear distinctly every word I say and 
you are proving it. Now listen, quick, to 
Mr. Jones!.’’ 

He had no difficulty in hearing the Boston 
financier and the day was saved—simply 
because he was shocked into realizing that he 
was not talking at a thing, but conversing 
with a man, 

Women are keenest to grasp the personality 
of the invisible conversationalist. A _ tele- 
phone is not a dead thing to them. They 
bow and smile into it and even stop before 
the mirror to touch up their hair when about 
to answer a call on a telephone in their own 
rooms. 

Only a few days ago a man in Chicago 
decided to give his wife a novel surprise on 
her birthday anniversary. He arranged that, 
at a certain moment, her mother, whom she 
had not seen for years, should be at the long- 
distance telephone office in Philadelphia and 
should call up the daughter in Chicago. 
There was a telephone in the Chicago house 
and the husband answered the prearranged 
call. Turning from the instrument he said 
to his wife: 

** Helen—here’s your mother on the wire 
in Philadelphia.’’ 

The wife seated herself at the instrument 
and heard the familiar voice of her mother. 
It uttered one word: ‘‘ Daughter! ’’ 

Suddenly the young matron in Chicago 
gripped the instrument and poured out het 
heart in the response: ‘‘ Oh, 
mother! ”’ 

Then, as she heard the sob that came over 
the wire from the aged mother, she answered 





in kind, still keeping the receiver at her ear. | 


Speaking literally, those two women cried to 
each other until the tolls amounted to fifteen 
dollars. Later they both said that it was the 
sweetest experience they had known since 
their long separation began! Nothing could 
more effectively demonstrate the sympathetic 
possibilities of the telephone or better illus- 
trate the vital point of realizing the person- 
ality behind the voice. 


Lest any should think I 
have spoken with ill- 
advised harshness on the 
subject of the belliger- 
ency aroused by the tele- 
phone, let me say that I could give definite 
instances where men have put down their 
telephone receivers to meet each other in per- 
sonal combat — and all owing to the fact that 
the instrument tempted them into a manner 
of expression that they would not have 


Fist Fights 
Following 
’Phone Talks 
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| Christmas Number of 


| EVERYBODY’S 
| MAGAZINE 


Now Ready oOo 10 cents 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons: 


With the December Number, Everybody's Magazine becomes an integral part of the great Wanamaker 

Book business. Already popular, a new career of growth, in character and circulation, will begin at the 

change. The highest editorial and literary ability, superior paper, good printing, artistic illustration, will 

be so strongly united as to make Everybody’s Magazine the first popular periodical in the country. Its 

spirit will be patriotic and strongly American. Its tone will be strong and elevated. Its style will be 

bright and breezy. ‘Then we shall make Everybody’s Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 
The Christmas number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following : 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Century — 
(Many illustrations by Granville Smith and others, of cities 
and methods of living in 1800 and 1900.) 
The Moonshiner’s Serenade — 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by B. Ostertag. 
The Fisherman Who Caught a Bear — 
By Charles Major, author of ‘When Knighthood was in 
Flower.”’ Illustrated by Mark Baker-Baker. 
| | Ten Months in the Monitor — 
By Capt. Louis N. Stodder. With unique decorative 
pictures by I. W. Taber. 
A Christmas Ghost — 
By Mary E. Wilkins. With pictures by Gustave Verbeck. 
Between Two Fires — 
By Carl”Hovey. A True Story of American Heroism. 
Illustrated with portraits and decorative headpiece. 


Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 


By A. J. Stone. Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. 


Joscelyn Cheshire — 
A Revolutionary Romance of the Carolinas. With pictures 
by Harry C. Edwards. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy, 


A Marriage by Proxy — 
By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from life by Egbert N, 
Clark. 


A Green Christmas — 
By Edwin Asa Dix, author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury.” 


How a Famous Actor Got a Start — 


By William H. Crane. With two portraits in the character 
of David Harum. 


The Month’s Best-Selling Books 


To increase the paid subscriptions to One Hundred Thousand, a very special list of premium offers has 
been made out. It will be mailed to you upon request. Price, $1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


JOHN WANAMARER 


Publishing Department of Book Store, NEW YORK 
AdlaKe 


FREE Cameras 


FOR AMATEURS 














ADLAKHE CAMERAS 
$8.00 to $13.50 








AS A FEATURE of good advertising 

and with the full knowledge of the 
advertising value of one or more ADLAKE 
CAMERAS in EVERY community, the 
manufacturers have decided to make an 
extraordinary offer to amateurs in order 
to rapidly extend the growing popularity 
of the best fixed focus camera on the 
market. Write at once and learn how to 
get a camera freee DO NOT DELAY! 














Ghe ADAMS @ WESTLAKE 
COMPANY 


130 Ontario Street, Chicago 


Baker’s Bedside and Reading Table 


Adjustable for serving meals, reading, writing, etc. 

For the Sick Room, Library, Study, Studio, Office. 

Fees is nothing that affords more Encouragement, 
ee 


Comfort in Sickness 


Than this most unique and perfect Table. The Table top is quarter- 
sawed oak, finely finished. It can be raised or lowered, tilted to 
any desired angle, eae, itself firmly in position. Perfect 
automatic folding device for holding books attached to each side. 
Table is 38 inches high, weighs 15 pounds. Frame is steel tubing, 
nicely finished in Five Different Sty’ United States Government -; 
Institutions use them. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
PRICES:— Black Enameled, $4.25; White Enameled, $4.75; 
Nickel Plated, $6.75; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Copper Platea 
(very handsome), $7.25. F t p east of Colorado; by 


express pepe. 50 cents extra. poones shipment and safe 7 : 


oney back if not 
Kendallville, Indiana 





The offer is openonly until 
December 31, 1900 
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very ranteed. 
satisfied. Tieeveeting Booklet Free. 
J. R. BAKER & SONS 
163 Wayne Street, 
perfect success, 


Alois P. Swoboda series sicses, iis 


method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining A 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body. 

Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from those ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
toa lack of properly arranged exercise.” 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eiglily- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two je are 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 
in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse 
ments from many of America's leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 





Teaches by mail, = 








34.36 Washington Street, Chicago, ll. 
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PEN-CARBON 
copyinc SY STLEM 


The man equipped with our PEN- 
CARBON BILL CopyiING Book (see 
marginal cut) and our PEN-CARBON 
LETTER Book (see lower cut) works 
to greatest advantage in time- 
saving and neatness. The 
simple act of writing pro- 
duces a perfect copy. 


Copies 
Bills or Letters 
while Writing 


The clearest carbon copy you ever saw. 
Any paper, any ink, any fairly firm 
pen; no press, no water, no work. 
Our patented clip holds bill or letter 
firm. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts. 
Bill-book copies 1200 half-size bills or 
invoices, and always lies perfectly flat. 
Papers show no sign of copying. 

If your stationer does not keep them 

write for a free specimen of work. 
Pen-Carbon Manifold Co. 


DEPT. G, 

















145-7-9 Centre St. 
NEW YORK 





















In place 
of cumbersome 
books use a 


Shaw-Walker Card System 


The records now scattered about your 
desk’ and office it will take care of easily. 
It saves trouble and time and thought. 
For, when certain information is wanted 
you find it at once. Write now for catalog. 


Or, better still, include eight 2-cent stamps for six months’ 

subscription to * og > P This magazine explains fully, 
with pl r ; hy 

actually in use by successful busi- 
ness ani professional men. 

—A BUNCH OF SAMPLECARDS 
\ showing forms particularly 

suited to your work. 

—A_ LETTER OF INFOR- 

MATION telling how YOU 

can use the system to the 

greatest advantage. 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


The largest exclusive makers 
of Card Systems in the world. 

























Is perhaps the smoothest writing 
pen ever made. It has a stub 
point, and rounded a trifle so as 
not to catch in the paper. Is 
flexible and pliant. 


Samples for Trial on receipt of return postage. 
Ask for No, 28. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York City 











AOU eA ei ee 


:A KNIFE 


THAT WILL CUT 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 


oo eRe TAREE SOO GP! 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 


and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 

Structible transparent composition more beautiful 

than pearl, Beneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


3 No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 nts 
; Ssraren | Ne. 120; 3 blades, 1. an 
No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms. 
= Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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Come Here When in search 


of health and 
body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM 
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rest for mind and 
, Hornelisville, N.Y. 
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employed for an instant in a personal inter- 
view. 


There are records in every metropolitan | 


office which bear sad testimony 
cowardly, profane and even vulgar abuse 
which some classes of men pour into the eats 
of telephone operatives who are innocent of 
blame—and who are also young women of 
refinement and respectability. 

Such offenses are made of record, and their 
repetition leads to investigation, with the 
result that the offender is notified that he 


| must mend his ways or his telephone will be 
taken out, and he will be denied the use of | 
any telephone whenever his identity is recog- | 


nized, 
One way in which a large volume of time 


| is wasted is in foolish preliminaries to the 








process of identification. Brown desires to 
speak with Abbott. Brown calls Abbott’s 
office. The person answering the call prop- 
erly responds, ‘‘ Hello!’’ 

** Who is this?’’ brusquely asks Brown. 


‘This is Central 120. Who are you and 
whom do you want?”’ 
‘“*Look here! Who is this talking?’’ 


returns Brown. This kind of thing continues 
indefinitely until Brown finally says that he 
is Mr. Brown and that he wishes to speak 
with Mr. Abbott. By the time Brown gets 
Abbott on the wire he is thoroughly irritated 
and in no mood to conduct a business conver- 
sation of any importance. All this waste of 
time and energy could have been avoided had 
Brewn responded to the clerk's ‘‘ Hello”’ in 
this manner: 

“Abbott & Co.?’’ He is 
**Yes,’’ and quickly proceeds: 

‘This is Mr. Brown. I wish to talk with 
Mr. Abbott personally.’’ 

Always respond to a “ Hello’’ by giving 
your name and asking for the individual 
with whom you desire to talk. Universal 
observance of this rule would save a vast 
amount of time. 

In a face to face talk no man of ordinary 
judgment will speak in a mumble, a growl, 
awhisper or ashout. A calm, even voice and 


answered 


| a distinct but natural enunciation are the chief 


considerations, 
mentioned. 

Many a man who holds a telephone 
receiver so.carelessly that its rim barely 
touches his ear wonders why he does not 
hear. I have even seen a bald-headed man 
clap the receiver against his pate and expect 
to hear when the instrument did not touch 
his ear at all. Reasonable results’ in tele- 
phonic communication cannot be expected 
unless the receiver is held firmly against 
the ear. 


aside from those already 


With few exceptions, the 
man who finds he has 
secured a telephone num- 
ber other than the one 


Rudeness to 
Unoffending 
Persons 


desired sharply tells the | 
innocent party to ‘‘ Get off the line!’’ or.to | 


‘Ring off there!’’ A quick and polite 
apology, instead of a gruff order, is due the 
man who has been taken from his business 
on a matter in which he has no interest. 

‘* Holding the wire’’ is another matter of 
constant and radical abuse. Your office boy 
calls up Attorney Jones, who is told you 
desire to speak with him. You are in the 
middle of the dictation of a letter and finish it 
before starting for the telephone. Then a 
clerk stops you with a question which you 
pause to answer. Then you are waylaid by 
friends who have just entered. Finally you 
take up the telephone receiver. If Jones has 
not left the wire in disgust he is irritated. 
You cannot understand it! 

Trouble will inevitably occur in telephone 
work. Errors occur from carelessness and 
from lack of acuteness on the part of opera- 
tors. They are human. But they are also 
trained experts and the number of mistakes 
made by them is a marvelously small per- 
centage of the total volume of connections 
made. When it is remembered that more 
than one large city of this country has, say, 
30,000 telephone lines, over which are daily 
originated fully 300,000 calls, what wonder 
that some mistakes occur? Many of these 
calls are over ‘‘trunk’’ lines involving a 
secondary call, so the total of calls would be 
considerably more than half a million. 

Every complaint is made a matter of 
record and filed in the ‘‘ Trouble Cabinet.’’ 
At regular intervals an expert analyzes the 
records, making charts which show, at a 
glance, the nature, duration and scope of the 
troubles which have assailed the lines in a 
given period. If asked to reduce to epigram- 
matic form the best advice to the telephone 
patron I would say, ‘‘ Be courteous.” A 
broad application of this rule would work 
wonders in the effective use of the telephone. 


to the | 
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“A GirtTep Coup s.’’— Chicago Times-Heraild, 


The Castle Novels 


The Bath Comedy 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


The scene of the story is the fashionable resort of the 
Spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Mistress Kitty Belluirs, the reigning belle and 
prettiest woman of Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, 
the newly wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging 
her husband with indifference and neglect. “ Make him 
jealous,” says the vivacious Mistress Kitty, and Lady 
en does so, with some exciting and unexpected 
results, 


“The author of ‘The School for Scandal’ might have 
written it and his reputation not have suffered serious! 
thereby. It is one of those delightful books which 
Agnes and Egerton Castle seem to be able to’ write 
either singly or in collaboration.” — Chicago Times- 

erald. 

“Agnes and Egerton Castle have given us a thor 
oughly delicious shock. ... Suggests the fine animal 
Spirits, the gufatling mischief and rollicking wit of 

heridan. The result is a pure literary delight.”— 
M his Ci ial Appeal. 

“Like one of Watteau’s pictures — gay, artificial, yet 
delightful.” — Buffalo Express. wee . 


Size, 3% x 7% inches, cloth, 298 pages, gilt top. 
Turrp Epition. $1.50. 


The Light of Scarthey. .y egerton caste 


“ THIS book is my dream-child.” — Egerton Castle. 


The story is one of Adrian Landale, a young English 
nobleman of a hundred years ago — “‘ The days when in 
Liverpool the privateers were daily fitting out or bring- 
ing in the ‘prizes’... the days of war and the fortunes 
of war; days of press gangs to kidnap unwilling rulers 
of the waves”; days of “the now rather incompre- 
hensible pursuit of gold-smuggling —a romantic subject 
if ever there was one.” 

“* The Light of Scarthey’ has the charm of a daringly 
imaginative conception; the poetry and dream of 
passion are in it; the sunshine of romance, the magic 
and picturesque situation are felt throughout its pages ; 
but when we have reckoned with all this we are mov. 
toa warmer admiration by the manner in which Mr. 
Castle makes his personages live, causes their adven- 
tures and their environment to seem as natural as they . 
are new and exciting. ... The book is full of vitality 
and atmosphere.” — New York Tribune. 

Size; 4% x 7% inches, cloth, 456 pages, gilt top. 
Sixtu Epition. $1.50. 


Consequences 


By Egerton Castle 

* A story in which the action runs from start to finish 
with vigor, intensity and earnestness, without abate- 
ment of interest or sign of weariness.” — WV. Y. World. 

“* Consequences’ deserves to be one of the great 
successes of the year.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Size, 4% x 7% inches, cloth, 417 pages, gilt top, with 

Srontispiece. ‘THIRD EpiTion. $1.50. 
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Christmas Number of the “ Pocket Magazine’ and the Illustrated Catalogue will be sent to any address 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID. 


STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St. New York 


THREE CENTS ween 
For 17 WeeKs’ Subscription 


$1000.00 FREE 
POC Ses 


the range of human interests, Its readers, independent of other - 
odicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently well informed to oe 
any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every question of the hour, 
whether social, religious, educational, financial, scientific, literary or artistic, 
It is the “‘ indispensable weekly magazine”? to presidents, cabinet officials, statesmen, 
professional people, and men and women of affairs. No reader of PUBLIC OPINION 
can be ignorant. It records the world’s progress. 

“* When I have read PUBLIC OPINION I feel as though I knew everything.” 

“Worth at least $100.00 per year to any intelligent reader.’” 


This introductory offer gives you seventeen numbers of PUBLIC OPINION 
(over 560 pages), including four magazine issues and the splendid book b 

(regular price, $1.70), for only S0cents, less than cost of white paper. Any 
one sending with his own one additional trial subscription will re- 
ceive a $1000.00 Accident Insurance Policy, good for en- 
tireperiod of subscription. Twonew 17 weeks’ trial 
subscriptions and a $1000.00 Policy for 
$1.00. Money refunded prompt- 
ly if not satisfactory, or if 
policies are all 
issued. 






























are required to produce one copy 
of PUBLIC OPINION. It is a mag- 


nificent weekly magazine, comprising, in its 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 26 Astor Place, New York City 


FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK Money aver Print 
Editon for 10a. CATALOG Maker =" e7ai 


circulars, - 
Now ready. Costs 6 cts. postage te Mail. 416 pages, 6 by 9 
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Four New Novels 


“BARRIE’S MASTERPIECE’’ 





and 
Grizel 


By J. M. BARRIE, Iilusteated. 


Tommy 


12mo, $5.50 





60th 1000 











a decade.”— Chicago Tribune. 


of lasting life. ... 
not placed himself at the head of 
we scarcely wonder. 


tion. ... 


HE work of a master artist. . . . 

ties of the two men are utterly different 

and cannot be compared, but ‘Tommy and 
Grizel’ is sufficient cause for placing Mr. Barrie 
closer to the niche left vacant by the death of 
Stevenson than any other living writer.... A 
book whose life will not be spanned by a year or 


The quali- 


“TT IS one of the few, the very few, books of 
this decade that have within them a, promise 
We wonder if Mr. Barrie bas 


his craft; no, 


He may be hailed as the 
greatest living master of the delicate art of fic- 
A remarkable book, the work of a 
great artist."— New York Mail and Express. 





32mo, $3.50 


has yet written. 


time to which Miss Seawell has 


tion. 


The House of 


Egremont 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 


‘THIS historical novel is the most important 

and longest piece of fiction that Miss Seawell 
It is a romance of the seven- 
teenth century, dealing with the friends of the 
exiled Stuarts, and is full of adventure. 


It isa 
given special 


study and which always exerts a great fascina- 





12mo, $1.50 


modern fiction. 
faithful readers. 


o 
Peccavi 
A New Novel. By E. W. HORNUNG 
Author of “ ‘The Amateur Cracksman,’’ etc. 


THE hero of Mr. Hornung’s novel is a new 
creation and an audacious one. 
pected avowal at the beginning invests the situa- 
tion with a striking dramatic quality; and his 
grim fight for rehabilitation’ is a novelty in 
It is a book of strong feeling 
and has n.any surprises for Mr. Hornung’s most 


His unex- 





12mo, $1.25 


other as a volunteer. 


Crittenden 


A Kentucky Story of Love and War 
By JOHN FOX, JR. 


‘THIS novel, which is the most elaborate work 
yet written by Mr. Fox, is first of all a love 
story, with the central figures a young Ken- 
tuckian and his brother who find themselves in 
the fighting at Santiago, one as a regular and the 
It is a story of action and 
a story of sentiment. The charm of narrative 
and the character-drawing shown in Mr. Fox’s 
previous work are fully displayed in this novel. 





NEW SHORT STORIES 





Iflustrated. 


“ There is nothing better in light literature than 
Mr. Stockton’s amusing tales,.””— Life. 


Afield and Afloat 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


32mo, $1.50 
LIKE all that he has written, they are pervaded 
with his delightful and whimsical humor. 
He is the very Genius of the Unexpected. 
Whether he touches upon love or war, upon 
adventures by land or water, or upon the mystic 
reaim of ghosts, he is alike charming, which is 
but another way of saying that he is always him- 
self.””— New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
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Literary Folk -GhAesrr 
Ways and Their Work 


The Master Christian 


Six hundred pages, without a flash of wit, 
presuppose a great fervor and the burden of 
some important message. It is not the dispo- 
sition of critics to reckon with the works of 
Marie Corelli—she seems to rank, in their 
estimation, on a par with the good Queen’s 
poet-laureate, and is thought to stand high in 
Her Gracious Majesty’s literary favor. Tobe 
First Novelist of the Bedchamber is a respon- 
sible office, but it does not endear the incum- 
bent to the citizens of the republic of letters. 
Marie Corelli, however, in her Master 
Christian (Dodd, Mead & Co.) writes with 
such earnestness, good faith and courage, 
that a spirit of fairness would seem to 
demand that she be not thrust by arrogant 
criticism into that limbo where wander the 
neglected shades of E. P. Roe, Albert Ross and 
all other writers who are read by the million 
and ignored by the body-servants of the sacred 
nine. She is sure of her constituency —no 
less a one numerically than the English Prot- 
estant, and very likely the Non-conformist, 
world. Her task is commensurate with her 
large willingness to undertake the job. 

The Jericho to which she has laid vigorous 
siege is the Church of Rome. Loud are the 
blasts of her ram’s horn, but whether the 
walls of the Vatican shall crumble is another 
matter. Of the violence of the attack there 
is no question. Her arguments and objec- 
tions are put not uncleverly into the mouths 
of undoubted churchmen, and chief among 
them the venerable and saintly Cardinal 
Bonpré. English and French socialism, 
Italian intrigue, murder and priestcraft all 
take a hand in this ecclesiastical pageant. 

Marie Corelli has of late been quarreling 
with some fellow-authors, her dearest foe just 
now being Mr. Hall Caine, who, like a gen- 
tleman, has lent her part of her newest title. 
I hope she is on better terms with M. Zola, to 
whose Rome she is certainly indebted for 
helpful suggestions, and among them that 
memorable description of Leo XIII. Miss 
Corelli’s Cardinal pays much the same kind 
of a visit to the Holy Father as did Zola’s 
young priest, and meets with the same dis- 
comfitures. 

While exploring the realms of philosophy, 
theology and sociology for the writing of this 
long book, Miss Corelli has gone in over her 
goloshes. It has made her solemn. She 
might learn one lesson from a sex for which 
she has little use as arule. Whena man has 
a serious piece of work on hand, like fighting 
a battle or destroying an institution, for 
instance, he goes at it with a jocund heart. 

Let Marie Corelli press forward in her next 
charge with an easier mind.—Lindsay Swift. 


Re 
A Snub for Mr. Kipling 


Some time ago, around the dinner-table in 
a literary household in London, a discussion 
was going on as to what would happen in 
England were it suddenly metamorphosed 
into a republic. ‘‘We should elect a presi- 
dent,’’ said the hostess, ‘‘and I suppose it 
would be the most popular person in England. 
Now, who would it be?’’ 


‘“Well,’’ said a well-known novelist, ‘‘I 
suppose it would be Kipling, or,’’ he added 
laughingly, ‘‘ Miss Edna May.’’ 

And that for a time was certainly some- 
where near the truth. But although Mr. 
Kipling’s popularity came to some extent 
from his making literature a political force, 
and from his putting Imperialistic doc- 
trines with such vigor that many people 
came to confound the traditional vox populi, 
vox Dei with the voice of Kipling, there 
are already signs that the public has a 
lingering feeling that the shoemaker should 
stick to his last and the novelist to his 
novels. 

Mr. Kipling only meant to do a simple 
kindness when he wrote to the Chichester 
Town Council recommending Lance-Corporal 
George Harris, of the First Essex Regiment, 
as a candidate for the post of school attend- 
ance officer for the city. Mr. Kipling stated 
that he came down in the hospital train with 
Harris from Modder to Cape Town after the 
battle of Paardeberg, where he was severely 
wounded in the right arm. He had now 
taught himself to write with his left hand, 
and was well suited to the post. Mr. Kipling 
added: ‘‘ My excuse for intruding is the 
placing and well-being of men who have 
suffered wounds and mutilation for their 
country.’’ 

There is not much to be said for the 
Chichester Town Council, which elected a 
local tradesman, formerly a councilor, to 
the post. But is it wholly unkind to Mr. 
Kipling to wonder whether the councilors 
resented a little the idea of a novelist’s telling 
them what their duty was to the soldier back 
from the front? 


Again the Ruthless Plumber 


Mr. Ernest Rhys, whose novel, The 
Whistling Maid, has during the autumn pleas- 
antly extended the circle of his American 
readers, lived for a time at Hampstead, one 
of the northern suburbs of London, in a small 
cottage which had much interest in a literary 
way. It had been earlier the residence of 
Leigh Hunt. It appears that in Leigh 
Hunt’s time there was a widely prevalent 
theory, to which Hunt subscribed, that the 
healthiest spot to live in was a sunny hollow 
in which one’s house might be sheltered from 
the more boisterous gales. On high, wind- 
swept Hampstead Heath, on London’s north- 
ern boundary, there was such a cuplike val- 
ley, which had been settled by a few people 
who called it the Vale of Health, by which 
name it still goes, although the character of 
its inhabitants is quite changed. Mr. Rhys’ 
experiences in the Vale of Health teach one 
that steam heating and sanitary plumbing are 
perhaps in the long run to be weighed care- 
fully against even the most delightful of lit- 
erary associations. He went into the Leigh 
Hunt cottage charmed to have the chance of 
following such a tenant even if many years 
after. But the cottage proved the dampest 
habitation ever known, and when Mr. Rhys 
left he said he was quitting the Vale of IIl- 
Health. 

The, plumber is pretty sure to have his 
innings after all. 


The New Books of the Week 


The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus: Henryk Sienkiewicz.............-..-..++ Little, Brown & Co. 


The Rubéiy4t of Omar Khayyam ...........-...-++-+-- 
The Cobbler of Nimes: M. Imlay Taylor.............- 
Doctor North and His Friends: S. Weir Mitcheil.... . 
Oliver Cromwell: John Morley..........-..-.--+--0000+ 
Colonial Days and Ways: Helen Evertson Smith... .~ 
Rab and His Friends and Our Dogs: John Brown..... 
Tg ERE eee Or ee 
In Hostile Red: J. A. Altsheler...................-.+. 
Newest England: Henry Demarest Lloyd............ 
Tommy and Grizel: J. M. Barrie.........-........-+-. 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts: A. T. Quiller-Couch 
An American Anthology: E. C. Stedman.............. 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century: George C. Lorimer.. 


Motifs : 


b icch cea cee Cand ooh has Coe os wept Little, Brown & Co. 
Sach eRae os tePERe COdE Les vba aloo TS A. C. McClurg & Co. 
 aOdED Per eae MaTahe bes ancien The Century Company 
SURGES EPECS pies BORO EDALE. Codes The Century Company 
en tabeahs pbbR enh se Seneuteiesuame s The Century Company 
5s Gab Ay Sau pniee'ce Owed SASS eee The Century Company- 
id Sakbicinaearenen arse ten Shi lad Mipasi each The Century Company 
Abe skOee Robie besa sauae eens es ewe Doubleday, Page & Co. 
wba Se deena Us Pace ohalcn Wok Aber Rees Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ca Shg whee pee teee isseeeee++++sCharles Scribner's Sons 


...Charles Scribner’s Sons 
dain bir Oke da oh Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
..American Baptist Publication Society 








Among the Mushrooms: Ellen M. Dallas and Caroline A. Burgin . Sie sitedaee Cebd ks home SOONERS ee Drexel Biddle 
Jiminy, Laeey-end All: Bophie May. vo. 5... 2... sc cwce ec cseeiescccccesvcesccceccdersseencesssse Lee & Shepard 
Between Boer and Briton: Edward Stratemeyer........-... 2.260000 cceeceeeeeee cece eneseeeee Lee & Shepard 
In the Days of Alfred the Great: Eva March Tappan, Ph. D............--seseeereeeeeeeeee ees Lee & Shepard 
Mival Moy Geortemnen:: We GOGO PArer.. on. cco cnc. ese su cence skoccesccenbvetenschecws coves Lee & Shepard 
Dee RPMS Ganae BI oa Fak» nce len bo Us viene nde oe Meee besensdeivcodesy vobusewsdeustucde Lee & Shepard 
Heaven's Distant Lamps: Anna E. Mack...............0s0e00+ Lee & Shepard 
The Little Dreamer’s Adventure; Frank S. Child............ Lee & Shepard 
Tire Cartes erOee meee Ces Fe, ING i ais as 5 eas oss cee twee i ce cesctdesnincisdeces mecceeceens Lee & Shepard 
The Honse-Boat on the St. Lawrence: Everett T. Tomlinson Lee & Shepard 
Almost as Good as a Boy: Amanda M. Douglas. .............ccescsneececeerceneceeeseteeeeces Lee & Shepard 
Aguinaldo’s Hostage: H. adap ME inxs c's sods 006. gugsbont Suk eeeaeh exh kets ds 6 cRep weal” Lee & Shepard 
Myths and Fables of ORIG Os Mic MINOR ee «ane. none oe uedbiatpeececlidbabeced soccnssees wate Lee & Shepard 
Randy's Bammnee £. Aang Brecee.. | «oe 0 ssc0.cc cece cerns des svete eben cd tierbowee pe dueceesen ceising Lee & Shepard 
True to Himself: Edward Stratemeyer.............-.....0+ +00: See a ee Rae Pee ee Corer Lee & Shepard 








We Wish Ideas 
From Boys and Girls 


Thousands of bright boys and girls have tried 
some or all of our card games: 


Strange People Wild Animals 
White Squadron Population 

Flags Fraction Play 

In Castle Land In the White House 
Nationalities Authors 

The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
Niloe Artists 

In Dixie Land Yellowstone 
Poems Bible Game 
Flowers Birds 


Young Folks’ Favorite Authors 
(Copyrighted by The Fireside Game Co.) 


We wish to know which games the boys and girls 
like best and their reasons. 


500 Educational 
Games Free 


We will give five hundred Educational Games to 
the five hundred boys and girls who write us the 
best reasons for liking their favorite game. One 
game only to each successful boy or girl, but the 
game he or she asks for. Contest closes December 
3ist. Write us for circular telling you what to 
do. Write your name and address plainly. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincianati, Ohio 
Department D 


Successors to THE FIRESIDE GAME Co. 


Boys and girls who never have tried these games 
can buy them at dealers’ and then enter contest. 
They cost 25 cents and 35 cents each. 


Mr. Dooley’s 
Philosophy 


By F. P. DUNNE 


For pertinent observation and 
delicious humor, far the best 
Dooley book yet offered. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by NICHOL- 
So EMB and OPPER. 
It is full of laughs. 


Price $1.50 


To be had of all newsdealers or 
by prepaid order to the pub- 
lisher, 


R.H.RUSSELL, 3 West 29th St.,N. Y. 


BOYS! 


Send 10c to-day for 3 months’ 
trial subscription to 














Best Boys’ Paper in the World! 
Pure, Inspirin; Lise gear sok 
Stories, Serveeeti = 
Talks, Money Maki Books, 
Home, Church, School, , Store, 
Factor. Farm, Journalism, Print- 
ing. Photography, cers ig Coins, 
rios, Orator and Debater, Science, 
Traced, Puzzles and others, 32 
Pages. beautifully illustrated. 
choice from 300 elegant pre- 
miums given for sabecstbies. $1.00 
@ year. Trial 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion for 10 cents. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
179 Majestic Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


TO AST By William 


Pittenger 


Most men dread being called upon to respond to a toast 
or to make an address. What 
would you not give for the 
ability to be rid of this em- 
barrassment? © need to 

ve much when youcan learn 

e art from this little book. 
It will tell you how to do it; 
not only that, but by example 
it will show the way. It is 
valuable not alone to the 





















novice, but the experienced 
speaker will gather from it 
many suggestions. 
Cloth Binding, 50 Cents 
Sold everywhere or mailed 
Sor the price ‘ 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

921 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Moving Picture Machines 

make BIG 

STEREOPTICONS. Wonsv entertaln- 

ing the public. Nothing affords better i 

al os men with Rage ag | Phas # Fagot ows POs 

bint tions ata surprising, 

low cost. 

Large, be 
cpaet theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields i 

urches, Public 
een ools, Papers 
and genera 

Our Ea- 
Etaloment Supply 


Catalogue aud special offer fully explains everything. Sent /re¢: 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago, Ills. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





THE GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER Extended to The Saturday Evening Post Readers 


By a Special ‘Arrangement with the publishers The American Newspaper 
Association is able to extend for a Limited Period the Introductory Offer of 





THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


The Encyclopzedia Britannica 


Thirty-One Large Quarto Volumes. 





We deliver, 
freight paid, ] 00 
on receipt of * 


Balance at the easy rate of a few 
cents a day. 











The New Werner 
Edition of 1900 


Is a magnificent set of books; it is 
printed upon a superior quality of 
book paper, is strongly and elegantly 
bound, and above all the 


Type is Large and Clear 


While it is a complete reprint of the 
English Edition, containing every one 
of its 10,000 illustrations, 7oo maps 
and 25,000 articles, it is 


Far More Valuable to Americans 
than the English Edition 


The English edition contains no in- 
formation later than 1890. It’contains 
no biographies of living individuals, 
no biographies of such men as Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, Grant, Blaine; 
they all being alive when the Britan- 
nica was published. 

All these and thousands of articles 
on Science, Art, Literature, etc., of 
special interest to Americans, are 
supplied by the American .Supple- 
ment, the work of 500 experts. 

It brings the entire work down to 
date, having articles on the Boers, 
South African Republic, Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Islands, 
eic., none of which are found in the 
English Edition. 

Thus, with our supplemental vol- 
umes, the Britannica becomes the 
latest as well as the grea/est. 


Consider the Advantage 


Of a family which has these volumes 
over one which has not, or which has 
a cheap three or four volume, umre/i- 
able, so-called encyclopedia. When 
information is wanted by parents or 
children, here it is close at hand, and 
above all it is eliable. The members 
of the fatnily become accustomed to 
refer to its pages ; in a few years they 
possess a fund of knowledge worth 
many times the price of the work. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00, balance to be paid 
in very small monthly payments, we will 
send, freight paid, a complete set of 


thirty volumes. 


(1) Encyclopedia Britannica 
(2) Guide to Systematic Readings 
(3) Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 


(4) A Solid Oak Bookcase 





25,000 Pages. 


WEBSTER’S “tistonary FREE 


THE DICTIONARY ja 


Is a magnificent volume of 2370 pages, over 
2000 engravings and many chromatic colored 
plates of great beauty. 


-@a THE GUIDE 


Is a book of 242 pages, bound in same style 
as the Britannica, making the Britannica 
doubly valuable, as it points out those 
things you ought to know, and makes sys- 
tematic reading along any line practicable. 

















WE eee OF ae DS Pa CO ay SAY 


LARGEST, LATEST AND BEST EDITION OF 
THE GREATEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Magnificent Holiday Present 


ORDER NOW? and take advantage of this splen- 
did chance to secure this unrivaled 
fund of universal knowledge. 





Mall this application or write for fuller particulars. 





Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your special offer 
on the Encyclopedia Britannica to ‘‘ The Saturday Evening 
Post” readers, and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send full 
particulars, and if found satisfactory I will order the set; 
otherwise the money to be returned to me. 














THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


8 x Ill inches 





A Complete 
Family Library 











It is the universal impression that 
no matter what other reference books 
a man may purchase he will never be 
quite satisfied until he has secured 
for his library the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Let This be Secured First 


And there will be but little need of 
investing in additional reference 
books. A good dictionary with the 
Encyclopedia Britannica covers the 
whole range better and more author- 
itatively than a thousand books 
combined. 


A Library of History, Biography, 
Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, Philosophy and 
Psychology Economics and Political 
Science, Theology and the Science of 
Religions. 


It is a Library for the Merchant, 
the Student, the Young People, and 
the Busy World. 


A Library Without a Rival in 
Completeness, in Authority, and in 
Up-to-date-ness. 


REVISED TO DATE 


The Encyclopeedia Britannica 


Isthe standard of all English-speaking 
countries of the world. 


Greatest General History 
Greatest Scientific Work 
Greatest Theological Work 
Greatest Biographical Work 
Greatest Art Work 
Greatest Geographicai Work 
Every article upon these and every 
other subject is treated exhaustively 
by the greatest known specialists, 
hence every article is the best, most 


reliable and satisfactory that the 
whole world cen furnish. 


No Such Books Have Ever Been Offered 


Of such size and quality for so low a price. They 
contain the highest character of knowledge and 
literature in the world. 

With its wealth of illustration, facilities for ready 
reference, it hasnorival. Wide in scope, original, 
exhaustive, universal in adaptability to the needs of 
all who would keep abreast of the time, it is indis- 
pensable alike to scholars, professional men, and 
to all busy people who wish to have at hand the 
best arranged and most complete reference library. 
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There is as oe FOR THIS 


in a hat. Dan- 

druff, falling hair 

and baldness, in nine cases out of 
ten are caused by wearing a hat. 
The hat confines the air around the 
head until it becomes foul and im- 
pure, and how can hair live and be 
healthy in foul air? No man should 
wear a hat that's not equipped with 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 

It is a little pad, about the size of a silver dollar, to be 
placed inconspicuously in the crown of the hat. 

It contains a tablet of active disinfectants and anti- 
septics, which are volatilized by the warmth from the 
head and purify and dispel the foul air which the hat 
collects; moreover, it sweetens the scalp, strengthens 
the muscles of the hair and prevents all trace of dan- 
druff. To prove it, wear our pad 30 days, and satisfy 
yourself that it does all that is claimed for it. Every 
man who wears a hat should have one. 

If your hatter cannot supply you, send us his name, 
and we will mail you a pad postpaid for 50 cents. 

Write for our interesting booklet, which contains 
endorsements from prominent physicians and others — 
mailed FREE. 


Antiseptic Hat Pad Co., 853 G Broadway, N. Y. 
Good Hatters should write for our Special Proposition 
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Battery Hanging Lamps, 
Telephone, complete,. . 
Electric Door Bells, . .. 
Electric Carriage Light, . 
Battery Fan Motor, ° 
Blectric Hand Lanterns, 
Pocket Flash Lights, . . 
Miniature Electric Lamps, . ° 
Telegraph Outfits, 

Battery Motors from $1 00 to 1 
Battery Table Lamps, 
Necktie Lights, % cents to 
$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights, 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 
Electric Railway, Py 
Battery Student Lamp, ~ ¢ 

Dry Batteries, per dozen, 2.2 
All Electrical Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Every- 
thing Electrical 


OHIO 
ELECTRIC WORKS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
er Tae Novel- 


Agents wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue just out. 
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Paris 
Playing 
Cards. 


Most unique and com- 
picts souvenir of the 
aris Exposition. 53 
views of its best fea- 
tures in half-tone en- 
gravin S, one on each 
card. Cards are usual 
size, have fine finish 
slip ‘and quality. Gold 
edges and beautiful 
back. Just the thing 
for Christmas presents and prizes at card parties. 
$I .00 a pack postpaid (not quite 2 cents a view). 
Return if not pleasedand get money back. 
Or, probably sold by dealer in your neighborhood. 


Descriptive list of other souvenir packs 
and sample card sent on request. 


TOM JONES, P.O. Box 194, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX” 


Paris Exposition 

























CS 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 







8 West 23d St. 
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| and it is found that one of these animals | 


| as much work as when walking. 
and three-quarter times as much work in can- | 


THE SATURDAY 


Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science | 


A Horse’s Food and Work 


| 


Horses have recently been the subject of | 


some ‘interesting experiments in France, 
when trotting performs four and a half times 


It does one 


| 


tering as in trotting, and two and a half times | 


as much when on a full gallop as on a canter. 

It is found that a horse trotting at seven 
feet a second for seven hours a day, and 
bearing a weight of 160 pounds (that of an 
ordinary rider), performs work equal to car- 
rying 8,870,000 pounds a distance of one 


| yard. The Prussian cavalry horse in winter 


time does work equivalent to carrying 3,000,- 
ooo pounds one yard, and in summer, when 


| preparing for the military manceuvres, this 
| is increased to 4,000,000 pounds. 


something definite about the alleged ‘‘ 





A special effort has been made to ascertain 
stimu- 
lating principle’’ contained in oats, which 
has long been supposed to ‘‘ make the mare 
go.’’? Owners of race-horses have great faith 
in it, and on this account will not admit that 
any other grain is as good feed for their pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, all attempts to discover 
and isolate this substance, called ‘‘ avenin,’’ 
have resulted in failure, and the conclusion 
drawn is that it is purely imaginary. 

The value of oats as food for horses seems 
to have been overestimated. Kernels of that 
grain are enveloped in a tough hull which 
resembles straw in composition and is very 
indigestible. In fact, only about two-thirds 
of the total weight of oats eaten is digested 
by the horse. 

It appears that, about 1870, the two great 
cab companies of Paris began to feed their 
horses on Indian corn, and since that time 
one of them has almost ceased to use oats. 
The other company has continued to feed 
both oats and corn, saving in this way from 
$200, 000 to $300,000 a year. In view of these 
facts the opponents of corn have been forced 
to admit that maize is a suitable diet for 
draft horses. They have insisted, however, 
that, inasmuch as it does not contain the 
alleged stimulating principle, ‘‘avenin,’’ it 
ought not to be used for race-horses. 

Corn and oats are quite similar in composi- 
tion, but whereas oats contain from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of indigestible hull, 
the skin or hull of maize amounts to practi- 
cally nothing. This shows why horses thrive 
better, and are more apt to retain their 
weight, on corn than on oats. 

Barley is a staple feeding stuff for horses 
in Italy, Algeria, Spain and other countries 
where oats cannot be profitably raised. In 
England, young race-horses in training are 
subsisted largely on beans, and it is said to 
be always possible to recognize in the hunt- 
ing field, by their great endurance, the horses 
that are fed on these legumes. 


Petroleum for Street Sprinkling 


Something new in road-making is reported 
from California, and recommended for 
adoption in the East. It is a method of con- 
verting dusty roads into smooth and excellent 
pathways for vehicles by the simple process 
of sprinkling them with petroleum, and won- 
ders are said to be accomplished by it. 

Recently some of the railways in the 
Eastern States have been improving their 
road-beds by a similar use of mineral oil, 
which, being applied with a sprinkler twice 
a year or oftener, serves not only to hold 
down the dust, thus diminishing the disa- 
greeableness of travel by rail, but acts asa 
cement, fastening the particles together and 
making a hard and firm surface. 

Sixty barrels (forty-two gallons each) dis- 
tributed in a fine spray by means of a 
machine on a cart resembling a street- 
sprinkler will, as has been found, suffice for 
one mile, at first. Afterward, two more 
applications of twenty barrels to the mile are 
made, and the road is beautifully macadam- 
ized to all intents and purposes, with a sur- 
face so hard as to be dust-free. 

The oil costs only ninety-five cents a bar- 
rel, so that the expense for material employed 
is but ninety-five dollars a mile—a very 
moderate price for transforming dusty roads 
into highways smooth and hard as city 
streets. Petroleum of the kind known in the 
East has paraffin as its base, but the mineral 
oil produced in California has for a base 
asphaltum, so that it serves particularly well 
for the purpose described, the roads treated 
being in a manner paved with asphalt. 
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s Very broad toe, made on a flat last. This style will be very 
‘3 popular this winter. 

‘2 LACE, Black King Calf, Extension Heel, Double Soles, 

2 GOLF STYLE. Russet King Calf only, Extra Heavy Double Soles } 

‘ BLUCHER CUT. Black King Calf, Double Soles 
s BLUCHER CUT. Russet King Calf, Double Soles 
‘2 Delivered, carriage charges prepaid to any address in the United States, 
2 Canada, Mexico and Ger- 

2 many, upon receipt of $3.75 a 
( per pair; also to any point 
within limit of the Parcels 
< Post Service. he 
Py) Regals are the shoes of style. They do not represent 
2) the opinion of any manufacturer as to what you ought to 
wear, but are faithful reproductions of the latest designs 
3 ‘ g 
3 of the leading custom shoemakers of London, Paris and 
»| New York—the men who set the shoe styles of all the 
world. 
2 They are the shoes of fit and comfort. They are not 
‘2 all made in one shape, but in 151 shapes and 121 sizes. 
P) They are the shoes of one price—$3.50 now and always. 
‘2 There are no “ sales’’ in Regal stores. There are no two- 

\ priced shoes in Regal Stores. The shoes you pay one 
~ price for to-day are not sold to some one else at a lower 

¢ price next week. 

BD There are Regal Shoes for every possible requirement, 
2! each being designed to meet some special service. You 
3: will find just the shoe you want, and get more real value 
s' and service for your money than any other shoe in the 
2 world can give you. 

‘2. If you cannot conveniently reach a Regal Store we can 

( fit you to your thorough satisfaction by mail. Send postal 
2) 

( for men’s catalogue M. 

t } 

2 

: L.C. BLISS & CO. 

t 

> Mail Order Departments 

s' M. 0. Box 181 J M. O. Box 81 J 

) -U. ’ -U. 

‘) 
mt BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL. 

) STORES. Boston, 109 S Street; Providence, 220 Westmi 
s Street; New York, 115 Nassau Street, is7 Bs adway, Sroadways 
3 Brooklyn, 857 Fulton Street, 111 Broadway; Balti 219 E. Balti 
E } Street; Philadelphia, 1218 Market Street, Eighth and Chestnut Streets; 

Washington, D. C., Penn. Ave.; Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 
2) 862 Main eevee s Cincinnati, 18-15 Fountain Square; St. Louis, ‘618 Olive 
3 Street; Chic: 108 Dearborn Street, 215 Dearborn Street; Detroit, 

y 122 Woodwar yey ; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 "Sixteenth 
2) Street; Albany, N. Y., aiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall 
2 Street ; Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 
. Women’s Regal Shoes at $3.50 are now made in all leading styles, and may be obtained direct 

, from our Boston Office by mail for $3.75. 

S SEND POSTAL asic Sab const cae Be Y, ‘‘WOMEN’S Pest ea 
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The Season’s Greatest 
Clothing Success 


A reversible fancy silk vest, one side single-breasted, 


the other side double-breasted ; each side of 
different material and different pattern— 
one quiet and subdued, the other in brighter 


colors. Couples variety with economy. 





y Two Vests in One 


The quiet side for semi-dress—for calling or 

church. The brighter pattern for gay or festive 

affairs. Either side io general wear. Popular with 
dressy men. Booklet FREK, deseribing patterns. 


A “Ves-Two” is a handsome Xmas gift 
Sold by clothiers and furnishers. If your dealer has 


none, send us your chest and waist measures (taken 
over vest), and we will see that you are supplied. 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, 250 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 






































All good things have imita- 
tions. President Suspenders © 
are no exception. Cheap 
imitations are being substi- 
tuted — none of which contain 
any of the features that made 
the President famous as the 

most comfortable sus- 
pender in the world. 


To distinguish the gen- 
uine President Suspender, 
look for the name on the 
buckles. This insures the 
best materials, trimmings that 
will not rust, the famous pul- 
ley principie. Every pair 
guaranteed by the maker. 
Sold everywhere, 50 cents, 
or by mail, postpaid. 

C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 

Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 





























If “ President ”” 
is on the buckles, 
it’s genuine 






THIS IS THE GENUINE (Improved) 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER 





LEARN PROOFREADING 


POULTRY PAPER. insite, 
ints per t 
year. 4 — trial, , 10 cents rn ple * ree. Gh ontan uncrowded profe a wy ‘aving 4 wena i ? Situations 
€ cal ree to yearly subscri- 
pags — i ey aon Guaan year'y. Soaieey always obtainable. prove ooo the engine! oeomnea 


ogue 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, vhiteactill 
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EVENING POST 
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of Home and Nation, 


The Best for Youth 


** The Best for Youth’’ is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are our young men 
and young women assigned secondary parts upon life’s stage. This is the Age of Youth. 
Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to the young and thus stand the Right-hand 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


SERIAL STORIES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 





John Watson, D. D. 


(Ian Maclaren) 
Writes for the Weekly a Special Article 


A Young Man’s Glory 
O. O. Howard 


Major-General United States Army (Retired) 
A Reminiscent Series 


West Point as I Have Seen It 





Toilers in the Dark 


A STORY OF THE MINES. 


By William Futhey Gibbons 





A STRONG STORY. 


A Shining Mark 
By William E. Barton, D. D. 





Six Striking Stories 





David J. Brewer, LL.D. 


Associate Justice Supreme Court 
The New Century a Messenger 
of Glory if You Choose 


Elizabeth G. Jordan 


Editor Harper's Bazar 
To the Girl who is Beginning 


Jacob A. Riis 


Of the New York World 
Stand by the Ship 











Egerton R. Young 
Only an Indian 


The coming year the WEEKLY will hold attrac- 
tions for every member of the family. While 
it is distinctly a young people’s paper, it is the 
friend of the firesid Of int t to all will 
be the following six stories: 

Old Ironsides’ ‘*Scoop’”’ 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


A Woman of Business 
By Emma C. Dowd 
Greatest Moment of Their Lives 
By Max Bennett Thrasher 
My Ain Countrie 
By Ida Reed Smith 
The Way Margery Found 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 
Bowen’s Sensational Story 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 











THE WORLD 
OF FO+TAz 


Among many new features none are more 
»pular than “The World of ‘T'o-Day,” edited 
y William E. Danforth. Mr. Danforth is the 
possessor of strong convictions, coupled with 
a courteous Christian spirit. He believes in 
youth, and is loyal to its interests. Things 
pertinent to the hour, and vital to the growth 
of true manhood and womanhood, will be given 
a large place in this department, and the best 
men 8 women of the nation will be coun- 





selors and aids. 


Here & There Series 


Night disappears 
when the G 
Welsbach fight 
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THE IMPROVED 


“{ WELSBACH LIGHT 


WITH GAS-SAVING REGULATOR 
Reduces Cost of Lighting 835.3% 





TaKe no substitute if you would have this saving 


WELSBACH 
eo 


Factories: 
Gloucester, N.J., and 
Chicago, Il. 


Salesrooms in all the 
leading cities 
FOR SALE— 
ALL DEALERS 


BERR OS RAR 


PERILS ER RA EN RAY ILL SISOS ERS ELIE RAS ROS FOR OS 
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SPEAR ER IPRA RATES 


TURTKES 


FREON OO 





SERA ROS 











In the Empire of the Czar 
By F. P. Kopta 
In the Heart of a Lumber Camp 
By William Davenport Hulbert 
Guests in Winter Woods 
By Captain Charles Mclivaine 
In the Pavilion for the Blind 


At the Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 


By Helen Marr Campbell 











Contributing Editors. Nothing has been more prized by our readers than the 


short, helpful articles appearing not only upon our edi- 
torial pages, but scattered like jewels through every page. A large corps of Contributing Editors 


are at work in this department. This is but a Glim 


of the YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY for the 


pay = Our boys and girls have been delighted with our color-numbers in the past. There 
i 


are st 


tter things in store for them in the future. 
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Young People’s Weekly 


Is the leading young people’s paper in America, 


Each number contains from eight to twelve 


large pages of four broad columns each, all beautifully illustrated in black and colors, It reaches 
over 235,000 homes each week. It is “The Best for Youth.” 


PRICE.— Single subscription, 75 cents per year. In clubs of three or more, to one address, 


50 cents each per year. Subscriptions may begin with any month, 


re e To make new friends at once, we will send Young 
Speci ‘Aa ] Offe T°, People’s Weekly for 3 months (13 weeks) for only 10c, 


if your order be sent before January 1, 1901. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 

















Insure in 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


Life, Endowment, Accident and 
Employer’s Liability Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS 
HEALTH POLICIES. Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE. Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners 
of Buildings, Horses and Vehicles, can all. be protected by policies in THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, . +  $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, . - 24,926,280.61 


GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900 
In Assets, . 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DunuaAM, Vice-President. 11. J. Messencer, Actuary. 
Joun E. Morxts, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


o. 2 eo $1,286,228.89 
Increase in Reserves(both Dept’s), 1,128,534.12 


EXCESS (314 % basis), 4,120,456.84 | Premiums. Interest and Rents, |. 035 62 
. ‘ 

















On plone 


Substituted for our 


Gram-o-phone 


Which we have abandoned 


Machine Co. 


So MUCH SUPERIOR that we have abandoned our Gram-o-phone, including its name. The Zo’ ’ 
is the only legitimate disc (flat record) talking machine: reinforced by the allied patents of the American 
Graphophone Co., Columbia Phonograph Co., National Gram-o-phone Corporation, Universal Talking 


The Zon-o-phone records, by a newly discovered process, are incomparably superior to our Gram-o-phone 
records. Zon-o-phones and records for sale everywhere. Send for Catalogue. 


IT IS THE IDEAL HOME ENTERTAINER 


The reproductions from the Zon-o-phone are immeasurably more natural and richer in tone than any that 


you have ever heard from any other talking machine. It is entirely unlike anything that you have ever listened 
to. You can have no conception of the perfection and naturalness of these reproductions unless you hear the 
phone. We want you to be satisfied of its superior merit. Go to the nearest dealer in Zon-o-phones and 


ask to hear the machine. Or, if you are not convenient to a dealer, write us for particulars as to how the 
Zon-0-| may be had on easy terms. 
Zon-o-phones, Type A, $25.00; Type B, $22.50; Type C, $18.00. Records 50 cents each 


NATIONAL GRAM-0-PHONE CORPORATION, 


874 Broadway, New York 




















Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible Homme New "Yer, at $1 50 p per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


bo Can Hfford to be Cithout It? 


The Opening Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE CHRISTIAN 

. HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest : 
Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. Authors Famous the World 
over and Artists Equally Renowned will Contribute their Best Efforts 
to Brighten and Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm of Art 
and Literature has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute in Order 
that this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with Matchless 
Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 

For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World so pecu- 
liarly well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every line Crisp 
and Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, every page Beautifully Illus- 
trated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it Appeals Irresistibly to 
Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty Welcome in every Home 
it enters. It will Help you to start the New Century Aright if to your 

- , other Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of THE CHRIS- ' 
bias: ees oo opal TIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal, which pays a ey trem hag 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


you and all your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round. 


Cvery-Day Life in Gashington Free 


In Order to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into New Homes, we Offer, by way of Special Inducement, All Charges Prepaid, 
Seoscces enon Every-Day Life in Washington—416 Large Pages, over 200 Superb Illustrations—the Most 

THREE PouNDS Opportune Book of the Day, together wih THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of Ameri- 
can Weeklies, Every Week from Date to January 1, 1902, on Receipt of Only $2.00. 

The Whole. Nation is Intensely Interested in Our Beautiful Capital City which Next 
Year will Celebrate its @entennial Anniversary and witness the Inauguration of the 
Twenty-sixth President of the UNITED STATES. It is the Most Sumptuously Illustrated 
Volume of Life and Scenes in Washington that has Ever been Produced. 

Snap-shots of Public Men, Street Scenes, Views of the White House, the Capitol, and of the 
Various Departments of Government Contained in this Book Afford a More Realistic Idea of our 
Superb Capital City than could be Obtained from a Week’s Sojourn within its Charming Precincts. 























MEASURES WHEN 
C.Loseo 
7X9 IN. 











If your Order Reaches us very Promptly you will Receive Free an Exquisite American 
Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop-Leaf Calendar, 
12x29 Inches, and Easily Worth $100. %* S%* %& 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar for 1901, and 
also Tells at a Glance the Day of the Week of Any Date Be- 
tween 1801 and 2000—Two Hundred Years. It contains no 
Sent advertising matter of Any Kind. It is a Superb and Serv- 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID iceable Work of Art, Lithographed in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


$5.” in Valuc for $2” in Cash 


@ae First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free from date to January 1, 1901. Second. The Chris- 
tian Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, Double Century, Drop-Leaf —“4-> 
Calendar Worth $1.00. Fourth. ‘‘Every-Day Life in Washington” —416 Large Pages, with over 200 S. R. CROCKETT 
Illustrations. “gy We The Entire List for Only $2.00.-g—g Who can Afford to Miss this OPERA. SEN TEIEED 
Golden Opportunity? Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not Entirely Satisfactory. Act To-day!—To-morrow may be Too Late. 





















Address: Che Christian Derald, 290 to 298 Bible Douse, New York | 
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